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CHAPTER XXI. 
PLUCKING THE POLITICAL GOOSE. 


At the moment when poor Do- 
rinda, in the agony of a distressful 
situation, invoked her father’s name, 
that gentleman was hard fighting 
for his own hand in distant Bally- 
maquirk. The polling opened at 
eight in the morning; and Mr. 
Hardrop, acting on the advice 
of his committee, had not gone 
to bed over-night, in order, as 
Dr. Dodd facetiously put it, to 
be up early. The O’Blarneyites 
also remained on foot; and be- 
tween them, these alert opponents 
had kept the borough pretty wide- 
awake through the small hours. 
Mr. Hardrop and his lieutenants, 


sitting in permanent war-council. 


in the coffee-room of the Shamrock, 
spent the night partly in convivial 
enjoyment, partly in receiving and 
discussing the reports of the spies 
and emissaries sent forth at inter- 
vals to observe the foe and see to 
the defence. These partisans per- 
formed prodigies of valour. They 
penetrated the enemy’s camp to 
the very keyhole of his head-quar- 
ters in Dooley’s public-house ; they 
skirmished with his scouts, and 
brought back from time to time 
thrilling narratives of all they had 
seen, heard, and accomplished. 
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Shortly after midnight one of 
these agents arrived with news of 
a serious mutiny in the National- 
ist citadel. He had not only 
heard the eloquent tumult of inter- 
nal ruction, but he had seen seve- 
ral decanters, some fragments of 
furniture, and Holohan, the egg 
and feather merchant, thrown with 
violence through the window into 
the street. It was reasonably, but 
hastily, inferred that a fatal cleavage 
* happened in the hostile ranks ; 

" the strategists in the Shamrock 
were much fluttered, Mr. Whelan 
ordgging in fresh liquor to drink to 
tM “widening of the split. Mr. 
Hardrop caught himself in the ex- 
pression of a hope that O’Blarney 
had been sent after Holohan, and 
became conscious that he had 
already grown more Irish and less 
nice in his notion of personal poli- 
tics. 

Unhappily, the very next flying 
post announced the healing of the 
breach. The foe had been merely 
amusing himself and getting his 
blood up for the nearing issue. 
Later on, reports of a very painful 
and disheartening character reach- 
ed the committee. Sworn sup- 
porters of the Hardrop interest had 
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been detected sneaking, under 
cover of the night, into the Harp 
and Sunburst and the bosom of the 
foe. 

Mr. Hardrop was but vaguely 
impressed with the use and value 
of this elaborate vigil on the eve 
of the battle. He was told, how- 
ever, that it was the immemorial 
custom to honour the occasion as 
one of watching and festivity. 
Where custom, in so many other 
aspects, was novel and eccentric, 
it was not for him to challenge it 
in this particular. 

He had enlarged his experience 
very considerably since his arrival 
at Ballymaquirk. When he came 
down to breakfast the morning after 
his triumphal entry, he found a 
number of deputations waiting 
him. They represented the Fever 
Hospital, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Native Manufactures, and so on. 
They wanted funds for a new wing ; 
they were in debt ; they wished to 
reorganise—in each case it was an 
affair of money. In the course of 
the day the Bryan Boru brass band 
marched up with sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal to ask a new 
set of instruments ; and these cla- 
morous petitioners were followed 
by a mouthpiece from the Sick and 
Indolent Poor Society. After him 
came the Ballymaquirk Dramatic 
Club, very crippled for stage ap- 
pointments and a wardrobe ; the 
Ballymaquirk Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation ; the Ballymaquirk Cricket 
Club ; the Ballymaquirk Labourers’ 
League ; the Ballymaquirk Debat- 
ing Society—where O’Blarney had 
picked up his parliamentary gift ; 
and, during dinner, the ex-secre- 
tary of an extinct organisation, 
with a reliance on his past services 
and a suggestion that the candidate 
should start him a testimonial with 
twenty guineas or so. 

Dr. Dodd and Mr. Whelan 
recommended most of these ap- 
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peals. They looked like extortion, 
no doubt; but a little generosity 
at the outset would be economy at 
theend. This was the simple logic 
of the expense agent, and, on the 
strength of it, his own, or his 
client's, cheque-book was out at 
every turn. Mr. Whelan was a 
practised hand, and shared the 
universal ability to be liberal with 
another man’s money. Indeed, he 
had passed the word quietly among 
these institutions and individuals, 
telling them not to be mealy- 
mouthed, as the candidate could 
afford to bleed. He took toll of 
what he gave, though, and served 
out the bounty of his principal 
pretty much after the fashion of 
that immortal carver the Marquis 
d’Aigrefeuille, of whom admiring 
history relates that he had a per- 
fect trick of dropping the tid-bits 
of every joint he cut up in a cor- 
ner of the dish for himself. 

The candidate found his obliga- 
tions range beyond the electoral 
body or the local objects of recog- 
nised patronage. Hurley, the car- 
man, was not a voter, but all the 
same he demanded the price of 
a new horse. Mrs. Galvin, by de- 
fault of her sex, was a political 
cipher; but nevertheless she 
claimed, and got, compensation 
for a brood of chickens killed by 
the pip. Several farmers, not on 
the borough.registry, called, on the 
strength of their neighbourhood to 
the borough bounds, with a pro- 
posal that Mr. Hardrop should pay 
the half-year’s rent or guarantee it 
to the landlosd. Mr. Whelan, 
feeling that this was rather too 
hardy, advised its rejection. But 
when Mr. Hardrop next day took, 
by invitation, the chair at the 
weekly meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, he was grossly interrupted 
by a claque composed of disap- 
pointed applicants. 

He soon learnt that money alone 
could not satisfy the great expec- 
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tations of his adherents. He was 
asked to write a stroke of the pen 
on behalf of a native remanded by 
the local bench on a charge of 
assault and battery. A dozen 
anxious parents urged his solemn 
pledge to provide a bit of a place 
under Government for their sons. 
One exigent ratepayer brought his 
lad in person, and offered to hand 
him over bodily there and then, in 
order that Mr. Hardrop might 
adopt him, fit him out with a col- 
lege education, and start him in 
life in whatever genteel fashion it 
might please his patron. 

The proceedings in committee 
took a good deal of ready money. 
The Shamrock was like a feudal 
castle in the hospitable age. All 
who came the way were honoured 
guests. Every night the Indepen- 
dent Nationalists met to hear 
election addresses from the leaders 
of the party, and from the candi- 
date himself. After these formali- 
ties the audience resolved itself 
into a social gathering; and the 
Doctor or the Editor or the Soli- 
citor would whisper Mr. Hardrop 
to the effect, for instance, that those 
fellows would want a few pounds 
among ’em to take a hand of cards 
with. The candidate, glad of a 
diversion which enabled him to get 
out of the racket to bed, would readi- 
ly assent; and the absorbing game 
of forty-five or beggar-my-neigh- 
bour once commenced would go on 
all night, the Englishman’s snatches 
of uneasy sleep being shaped into 
curious dreams by the thump of 
heavy fists bengath, as exultant 
gamblers dashed down their win- 
ning trumps to the accompaniment 
of jingling spoons and the smash 
of an occasional tumbler. 

It was for Ballymaquirk a fat 
period, breaking the monotony of 
long lean years. The borough was 
a rude Cockaigne—a land flowing 
with milk and honey from every 
licensed, and many an unlicensed, 


tap. The very beggars, who had 
flocked in from the four baronies 
like vultures to the feast, waxed 
truculent with the indigestion of 
unaccustomed plenty. They spurn- 
ed alms in copper, and insisted on 
white metal. Mr. Hardrop could 
not stir out on his canvas or other- 
wise without a retinue of these 
gaberlunzies. They led him the 
life of the popular candidate, way- 
laying him, importuning him, men- 
acing and abusing him, if he did 
not surrender promptly to their 
demand for drink-money. Every 
excursion into the streets cost him 
at least as much as Milton got for 
Paradise Lost. 

Apart from all incidental and 
irregular extortion was the pur- 
chase of the marketable voter. A 
number of respectable burgesses 
voted for the Independent Na- 
tionalist candidate, according to 
their political convictions, and as 
representing the best available 
mean between equally objection- 
able extremes. A few, disgusted 
both with Hardrop and O’Blarney, 
went over to the Tory; several 
abstained from voting. But the 
venal element was strong, and for 
some two dozen votes of this cate- 
gory Mr. Hardrop paid fifty pounds 
a man. 

‘Hold your tongue, now,’ said 
Mr. Whelan, when his principal 
made frugal comment on the figure. 
‘You got ’em dog cheap. In pro- 
portion to the advance in other 
necessaries of life, the Ballymaquirk 
vote is going for a song—so ’tis !’ 

Mr. Hardrop saw clearly enough 
that an election struggle, carried 
on in this flagrant fashion, however 
it might have escaped or endured 
challenge in the old days, could 
not stand for an instant the fierce 
light of the modern petition, unless 
the law were the merest dead letter 
in Ballymaquirk. He laid his 
opinion before the committee, and 
suggested that the fulfilment of his 
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private pledges and the public de- 
monstrations of one kind or other 
which compromised him should be 
postponed till after the declaration 
of the poll, so that, in case of ques- 
tion, he might be able to say liter- 
ally that no consideration had 
passed. But he was told, in an- 
swer, that the constituency did not 
give credit. They had been taken 
in too often when they did trust, 
and, taught by experience, looked 
to the candidate of their choice to 
pay his way decently as he went. 
They laughed at him when he 
doubted whether, even in such a 
remote spot, the statutes could be 
openly violated with impunity. 

Let the Colonel do his worst, he 
could not make a case. The 
O’Blarneyites would not budge. 
Any recreant who dared to step 
into a witness-box to show up the 
good old electoral usage of the 
borough would find the enterprise 
bad for his health. 

His committee reminded Mr. 
Hardrop, somewhat warmly, that 
he was an ignorant stranger, white 
they were to the manor born ; that 
they knew what they were doing, 
and that he might leave his inter- 
est in their hands. There was 
nothing else for him but to do this 
or quit the field. This last alter- 
native was not to be entertained. 
He had plunged so far and so 
suddenly that, like another gentle- 
man in a difficult position, he felt 
it easier now to go on than to draw 
back. 

He stood on ground bristling 
with perils, no doubt. But the 
confidence of his friends was not 
without effect. They were better 
acquainted than he with this 
strange place, ana those people who 
very likely ignored the law in this, 
as he had been always accustomed 
to read they outraged it in every 
other, respect when it suited their 
convenience. 

The winning candidate at the 
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election but one before had been 
unseated on petition. This was an 
ominous and most uncomfortable 
fact, no doubt. But his adventure 
had begotten in the staid Londoner 
that desperate recklessness which 
drags on the most cautious. That 
deceitful egotism, by which every 
man of us exempts himself from 
the doom common to all, flattered 
him with the hope that he would 
escape the fate which had over- 
taken political adventurers less 
fortunate. 

The morality of Mr. Hardrop’s 
attitude in this matter is outside 
the pale of discussion. Let the 
politician who is without guile 
throw the first stone. His prin- 
ciple was sound, practical, and 
familiar—to get elected ; honestly 
if possible, but to get elected. 
When a man has invested solid 
money in a speculation of this kind, 
he is likely, as Mr. Delaney Dodd 
had shrewdly calculated, to see 
his chance out. 

By way of a grand coup, Mr. 
Hardrop went to Mass. The 
doctor and the editor accompanied 
him, taking care to place him 
where he was a prominent figure to 
the congregation. The sensation 
was prodigious, and a terrible dis- 
traction for people who came to 
pray, and not to watch this influen- 
tial heretic being led into the fold 
—as they thought—by the decoys 
on each side of him. Father Tom 
spoke from the altar, announcing 
a couple of handsome donations 
from Henry Hardrop, Esq., to- 
wards the repairof the church and 
the building of new schools. His 
reverence called on the faithful to 
pray for the generous donor, and 
especially to beseech for him the 
grace to see the error of his reli- 
gious creed. The priest then re- 
ferred to the election fixed for next 
day.- His utterance was more 
oracular than his most interested 
auditor could have wished. He 
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warned the electors of Ballyma- 
quirk that in betraying their country 
they betrayed their God, and there- 
by incurred the everlasting penalty. 
At this awful admonition a murmur 
expressive of horror and alarm ran 
through the assembly. Dr. Dodd, 
pitching a whisper in the ear of 
the candidate, said, 

‘That'll settle ’em.’ 

So far as it might be. But Mr. 
Hardrop was perplexed by the de- 
meanour of his own adherents. 
There was an apparent inconsist- 
ency about it which seemed to 
stretch quite beyond the fair limit 
of political amenity. Thus, when 
the Nationalists set up a platform 
in the very face of his hotel, and 
that youthful incendiary, Theophi- 
lus MacElligot O’Blarney, de- 
nounced him in an insulting and 
ferocious harangue, his own mer- 
cenaries—the hired legion who 
called themselves ‘ Hardrop’s 
heroes ’—instead of falling, brick- 
bat and bludgeon, on the insolent 
antagonist, openly and _ treacher- 
ously fraternised with him. He 
saw, moreover, some of his most 
demonstrative supporters on the 
platform, and felt disagreeably im- 
pressed by the circumstance, even 
after it was explained that they 
were simply taking stock, in his 
interest, of the enemy. Perhaps 
nothing more severely exercised 
his reasoning faculty than the be- 
haviour of the Bul/wark, which 
came out the very morning of the 
election with a pitiless onslaught 
upon him. The cashier of that 
journal had taken a substantial 
cheque, in the way of business, only 
the day before ; the editor had dined 
with him the same evening, and had 
given him a cordial pledge, at 
leave-taking, to give him a touch 
up. He did so with a vengeance. 
Mr. Pierce Murphy did not call to 
explain ; but the Doctor was tickled 
by the article, and the serious spirit 
in which the candidate took it. 
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‘You're the drollest soul I ever 
met, Hardrop,’ he said, as well as 
he could for laughter. ‘ The long 
face you pull over it! Don’t you 
see the joke of it, man? O, well, 
wait till you know a bit better, and 
you'll see the fun of that stinger.’ 

Mr. Hardrop, worn out with the 
night’s watching, and the general 
racket and excitement of the wild- 
est week of his life, stood at the 
window of his committee-room, 
and observed, with mingled anxiety 
and relief, the opening of the poll. 
Thank Heaven, however the busi- 
ness was to end, that it was 
drawing to a close. He said to 
himself he would not go through 
another such experience to be re- 
turned for the best borough in the 
Queen’s dominions. The mem- 
bers of the committee shook them- 
selves together from the forty 
winks they had taken about day- 
break, in their chairs, over the 
wreck of the night’s orgie. Dr. 
Dodd sat at breakfast with an ap- 
petite unqualified by the atmo- 
sphere reeking of stale tobacco- 
smoke, alcoholic evaporation, and 
the rancid odour of eaten meals. 
Mr. Whelan, stimulated by a morn- 
ing cordial, issued instructions to 
a brigade of aids and auxiliaries 
engaged at liberal bounties for the 
day, on the pretext of one special 
service or other. 

The Shamrock was all astir with 
bustle and movement ; so was the 
town. Mr. Hardrop, in spite of 
the high spirits and-enthusiasm of 
his company, felt weighted with 
misgiving as he looked abroad 
upon the market-place, and saw 
the Connaught Corinthian portico 
of the court-house held by armed 
constables, and the crowd already 
noisily mustering in the space 
before the building. Beyond the 
mob the gleaming helmets, the 
bright scarlet, and flashing sabres 
of a troop of cavalry suggested 
stern probabilities of the occasion. 
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A few early voters—quiet folk, 
desirous to avoid the heat and 
peril of the riper struggle—were 
making their way to the ballot- 
boxes through a narrow avenue of 
policemen, the thickening rabble 
yelling and gesticulating in grow- 
ing and ominous excitement. 

While Mr. Hardrop watched his 
political fortune in visible vicissi- 
tude, he was shocked by a defec- 
tion gross, open, and palpable. 
It was that of the local Tyrtzus 
—the bard called Mick, whose 
lyre, as recorded, he had subsidised 
on the Doctor’s recommendation. 
This troubadour, who had vanished 
with the retaining fee and never 
rendered a couplet for it, now 
appeared moving slowly along by 
the kerb, the centre of a listening 
audience, a sheaf of new ballads 
over his shoulder, and in his hand 
one of the sheaf, which he filliped 
at the point of refrain with a pro- 
fessional action, like that made in 
cracking a whip. He intoned a 
chant of the occasion, which his 
patron was unpleasantly surprised 
to hear levelled against him. The 
satire was an ordinary inspiration 
of the popular Muse; eccentric in 
metre and still more in rhyme, and 
largely composed of words chosen 
rather for their sound than for their 
sense, of which the poet, it was 
clear, had but a dim idea. The 
astonished candidate long remem- 
bered the opening verse of that 
tirade : 

‘Thou Muse, combine with Plutarch to 
dedicate my prose : 

This Sassenach invader molests our native 
coast ; . 

But we'll extemporise him, and let proud 
Hardrop know 

That he must retrogade with speed from 
Erin's lovely shore,’ 

The hours passed in alarums and 
excursions, matters warming up as 
the day advanced. About noon 
the Bryan Boru brass band, in the 
glorv of new instruments paid for 
by Mr. Hardrop, went by at the 
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head of a procession escorting Mr. 
O’Blarney. Shortly after a non- 
elector arrived outside the window 
on a shutter, and word came in 
that he was one of Hardrop’s 
heroes mauled in championship of 
the good cause. An honorarium 
and a note to the surgeon were at 
once sent out, and the rude am- 
bulance was borne to some dis- 
tance before the disabled gladiator 
descended to share fairly with his 
bearers the receipts of the quaint 
device. Later on a charge of the 
dragoons drove the mob rushing 
into the hotel, where they stuck 
till they were bought out at five 
shillings aman. These and other 
incidents enlivened the interval of 
polling, and effectually prevented 
anything like a sense of monotony 
in regard to the proceedings. 

In this way the struggle pro- 
gressed. The omens for great 
part of the day favoured Hardrop. 
His men were coming up well, or 
were so reported. The Doctor, 
assisted by a paid staff, ticked 
of on the register the names of 
those supposed to be with the 
cause, according as news came that 
the individuals had voted. At 
three o'clock it was calculated that 
the Independent National candi- 
date was well ahead. But from 
that hour a great change set in. 
The scale of victory took an ugly 
turn to the other side. Mr. Har- 
drop’s supporters hung fire in a 
very unaccountable fashion, which 
threatened to make the thing a 
closer shave than was expected. 

What could be the meaning of 
such conduct at so critical a mo- 
ment? Expresses were sent to 
hurry up the laggards, for the 
O’Blarneyites were now beginning 
to force the pace. The messen- 
gers returned with news which Dr. 
Dodd reported with a grave face. 

‘Mr. Hardrop,’ said he, ‘ there’s 
no good putting a tooth in it. 
There’s treason in the camp, I’m 
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afraid. These fellows won’t come 
to the-scratch.’ 

‘What! exclaimed Mr. Whelan, 
in a tone of well-assumed indigna- 
tion and disgust. ‘ Why, who fights 
shy ?” 

* All of ‘em, it seems.’ 

“All of ’em!’ echoed the legal 
agent, referring to the register. 
‘Did you send to Collins ?’ 

‘Yes, and Collins sends back 
word he must hear further from 
Mr. Hardrop before he stirs a 
foot.’ 

‘What about Pendergast ?’ 

‘Same answer.’ 

‘The ruffian! We kept that 
fellow out of the court. Where's 
Kelly ? 

‘In the lock-up, his wife says. 
He left this last night a bit hearty, 
and hit a peeler.’ 

* Diddle’s cure to ’m! Whata 
time he chose for his frolics! 
Have we time to bail him out ?” 

‘They won't let him out. I ex- 
pect Round has passed the word 
to keep him where he’s till the poll 
closes.’ 

* As sure as you're there! Well, 
and what's Duffy’s excuse ?” 

‘Says if we want him we know 
how to come for him.’ 

‘I'd like to go for him with a 
horsewhip, the villain! And Con- 
way ?” 

‘Poor Conway’s complaint is a 
scruple of conscience.’ 
‘Bedad, though! 

arty ?” 

‘Same.’ 

*O’Connor ?’ 

‘ Scruple.’ 

* Allillu ? 

Mr. Hardrop was thunderstruck. 

‘Scruple of conscience” he cried. 
‘Do you mean to say these people’s 
conscience prevents them from 
voting for me now?” 

‘ Well, not that,’ replied the Doc- 
tor; ‘only it reproaches them for 
voting for you so cheap.’ 

‘But have they not what they 
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asked? What wretched farce is 
this ?” 

‘O, bedad, there isn’t an ounce 
weight of farce in it. They see 
their chance, and they’re taking it. 
Small blame to’m! But what am 
I thinking of? Carmody’s waiting 
outside this way. They’ve sent 
him as a deputation to state their 
grievance.’ 

Their grievance ! that was good. 
As if the word were his cue, Mr. 
Carmody presented himself, and 
cheerfully saluted the trio. 

‘Well, Mister Carmody,’ said 
the solicitor austerely, ‘ what’s this 
strange news we hear ?” 

‘O, the old story,’ replied Mr. 
Carmody. ‘Sure you ought toknow 
it by this time, anyhow, Mr. Whe- 
lan. To make a long story short, 
gentlemen, this is the state we’re 
in. This morning, as we were pre- 
paring to go out and vote honest 
for Mr. Hardrop here—more power 
to’m!—who should come round but 
Father Tom and the curate. Well 
become the canon, he reminds us of 
what he promised us yesterday from 
the altar, and tells every man of 
us that if we perjure ourselves this 
day in regard of our duty to faith 
and fatherland, we'll just damn the 
sowl of us as nate as ninepence.’ 

‘Well?’ 

*“Well,” is it? Well, the 
“well” of it is this, that we can’t go 
for Mr. Hardrop here at the price. 
At the last election we got nearly 
as much, or more, and there was 
nothing put on our sowls at all. 
But if we’re to be damned for it 
this way, we couldn’t think of 
going against our creed and country 
under double the figure. That’s a 
hundherd pound apiece. I lave it 
to any fair-minded gentleman here 
if that isn’t the laste a man’s sowl 
is worth.’ 

Mr. Hardrop restrained: the an- 
ger which rose in him as he heard! 
this impudent speech, and felt 
himself the victim of a piece of 
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treachery as flagrant as it was ludi- 
crous. This was not the time to 
resent it, however. Fifty pounds 
each to twenty-four defaulters—here 
was a round extortion in one turn. 

The Doctor looked at the clock. 
‘Half-past four,’ said he. ‘The 
poll closes at five. Carmody, you’re 
a prime boy, I’m thinking.’ 

Mr. Carmody returned with a 
wink of modest self-depreciation 
the arch glance the Doctor gave 
him. 

‘Come, come, Mr. Hardrop,’ 
said Mr. Whelan briskly. ‘ You're 
not going to lose the sheep for a 
h’aporth of tar. Just say the word, 
and I'll shell out the cash and save 
your seat.’ And Mr. Whelan, pro- 
ducing his cheque-book, proceeded 
to fill a cheque which would just 
about exhaust the sum lodged by 
the candidate on demand of his 
supporters in the local bank as a 
guarantee of good faith and an 
earnest of liberal intentions. 

Mr. Hardrop protested. This 
was really very hard. It was un- 
fair—it was not far short of a 
swindle. 

‘The fortune of war, said Mr. 
Whelan. ‘You must take your 
chance, you know, sir, when you 
play this game.’ 

‘’Tis said we’re only ten votes 
behind O’Blarney,’ put in Carmody, 
coolly identifying himself with the 
cause he had betrayed. 

Mr. Hardrop thought it well to 
reason the position with the mouth- 
piece of the conspiracy, and did so 
till Dr. Malachy struck in, 

‘ Twenty to five! At five o’clock 
the poll closes.’ 

Mr. Whelan gently waved the 
cheque in the air to dry the fresh 
ink on it. 

‘Come, come, Mr. Hardrop. 
Here’s the key ready to turn the 
lock for you. Am I to hand it 
over, or are you to stand out in the 
cold ?” 

‘Pay the money ’ cried the can- 
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didate desperately. At the word 
Mr. Whelan handed over the valu- 
able slip. 

‘I submit to this additional ex- 
tortion,’ said Mr. Hardrop, ‘feel- 
ing that I do not in the least secure 
a return for it from people who 
have deceived me so grossly al- 
ready. Now, Mr. Carmody, may I 
count upon it conscience won’t 
prevent yourself and your confed 
—your friends from earning this 
money ?” 

‘Faix, sir,’ said Mr. Carmody, 
scratching his poll, ‘I’m thinking 
the less any of us says about con- 
science the better; for it must be 
a sore subject with every man of 


us after the last six days. But 
as to acting fairly by you—’ 
‘Quarter to five? cried Dr. 


Dodd. ‘Come, Carmody, out with 
you, by the back-door here, and 
let us see you march at the head 
of these other fellows to the ballot- 
box. By the way, where is the 
gang ?” 

‘ They’re waiting this way above 
in Anderson’s livery-stables.’ 

Mr. Carmody exchanged a whis- 
pered word and a low chuckle with 
the Doctor as he passed out. As 
he stepped from the door a mes- 
senger from the post-office arrived 
with a telegram for Mr. Hardrop. 
That gentleman opened and read 
it. The expression of his face 
informed the curious spectators 
that it contained surprising and not 
agreeable news. 

While he read itagain loud cheers 
from the court-house announced 
the advance of the reinforcements, 
whose courage had just been screw- 
ed up by so costly an experiment 
to the voting point. 

‘There’s our forlorn hope enter- 
ing the breach,’ quoth Mr. Whelan, 
in the most fanciful phrase he had 
ever uttered. 

‘Waiter !’ cried the Doctor, ‘bring 
us a bottle of fizz. First, I’m split 
with the drought ; and second, this 
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is the instant to pour a libation 
to Pandora, the goddess of the 
ballot-box. Here’s wishing she 
may let out all sorts of bad luck 
for our enemies, and keep hope 
for Hardrop alone ! 

Mr. Hardrop took no note of 
the puerile pleasantry ; his thoughts 
had suddenly turned from Bally- 
maquirk and his election. 

‘When does the next train leave 
for Dublin ?’ he asked. 

‘At ten to six,’ answered Mr. 
Whelan. ‘ But you're not leaving 
us, surely? You'll wait for your 
triumph, of course. The result 
will be announced at seven.’ 

‘I shall learn it soon enough, I 
suspect. I must start at once. I 
am wanted in London,’ 

Dr. Dodd and Mr. Whelan, for 
purposes of their own, would have 
kept the secret of Mr. Hardrop’s 
abrupt departure, but it leaked out ; 
and when he drove to the station 
he owed it to the protection of his 
legal agent and his political medical 
adviser that he escaped better the 
violent ostent of the variable mob 
than he did from their spoken 
abuse. This alteration in the 
popular attitude was attributed by 
his companions to the impression 
that he was a fugitive. 

‘They like to see a man stand 
to his fight, Hardrop,’ said Whelan. 

The truth was that the goose 
had been plucked, and the popu- 
lace had no longer any need to 
dissemble. 

* Well, si-long,’ said the Doctor, 
as the engine set up a shrill chant 
du déipart. ‘1 hope we'll have a 
big majority to send you. Those 
fellows won’t be pleased, though, 
when they find you not on the spot 
to make your heartfelt acknow- 
ledgments. It must be something 
terrible entirely that takes you from 
us this way.’ 

‘It is a message from my daugh- 
ter. Something very disagreeable 
has happened. Wire to me at 
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Morrison’s, so that I shall have 
the message before starting for the 
boat.’ 

Before he had made twenty 
miles of his homeward journey, 
Ballymaquirk was in the fiery de- 
lirium of blazing tallow in the win- 
dows and torchlight processions 
in the streets, in celebration of the 
National victory gained by that 
promising patriot Mr. Theophilus 
MacElligot O’Blarney over the 
alien plutocrat. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LOCKET. 


Mrs. DarkIN and her niece 
were much affected by their meet- 
ing; but the moment did not per- 
mit demonstration. Her aunt found 
Edith in the grief of the fresh 
trouble Talbot had but just dis- 
closed. The girl told the story in a 
few words, as both women stood 
in the hall. 

‘I fear, dear aunt,’ she added, 
‘my father is hardly in a humour 
to be seen at this moment.’ 

Mrs. Darkin felt herself nerved 
by that spirit which comes with 
extremity, and surprises us with a 
courage we did not believe to be 
in our nature. During the years 
she had yearned for the interview 
she had always fancied herself 
breaking down at the point which 
brought her face to face with her 
brother. Now that timidity had 
strangely vanished, and left a fixed 
purpose and a perfect indifference 
or resignation to whatever recep- 
tion might befall her. 

‘ Now or never, child! she an- 
swered. ‘Show me straight to him, 
and let me introduce myself. He 
will not know me.’ 

Mr. Welbore was standing on 
the hearth before the fire, as he 
had stood during the scene with 
Talbot. A reaction from the ex- 
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citement of that incident had al- 
ready set in. Remorse and shame 
followed upon the rage which had 
betrayed him into a part so harsh 
to his poor boy, and so inconsistent 
with his own personal dignity and 
public position. Mingled with this 
combined sense was, however, a 
sharp consciousness of impending 
ruin, and of his disobedient son’s 
responsibility for it. The last hope 
of temporal salvation for the family 
had been destroyed by the events 
of that day. 

Mr. Welbore felt his heart sink 
within him as he anticipated Har- 
drop’s anger, and considered the 
terrible means of gratifying it which 
that gentleman had ready to his 
hand. Now, for the first time, the 
barriers of that self-complacency, 
which presented his figure to himself 
serene amid the crush of worlds, 
fell quite away, and he saw his 
desperate position clearly. 

He saw himself a broken man. 
To be accurate, it must be said 
that reflection had begun to conjure 
this spectre of himself for some 
weeks before. He had come of 
late to feel that the lofty carriage 
which so well became the member 
for Muddlebury was miserably bur- 
lesqued by an individual on the 
verge of pauperism. The thought 
most seriously qualified his parlia- 
mentary efficiency, such as it was. 
When he stood up in the House to 
discuss some question of national 
magnitude, he was embarrassed by 
an inner voice, which mocked him 
with the question, how he pre- 
sumed—a beggar like him, who 
might be found out at any moment 
—to meddle in grand affairs, which 
were for people of solvent respect- 
ability. It seemed to him that he 
was striving to hold a fair face to 
men with a concealed guilt about 
him. One night the Prime Minister 
happened to look at him while 
whispering the Home Secretary, 
sitting next. Both statesmen laugh- 
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ed. A short time before, and he 
would have put the circumstance 
down to the petty malice of poli- 
ticians resentful of his criticism ; 
now he detected in it a sneer at 
his financial condition, and this 
impression gave him a torture of 
mind, not the less painful because 
it was utterly gratuitous. He was 
embarrassed and humble with his 
feliow-members. 

Trumpington, a heedless young 
man, rallied him on the loss of his 
deportment. Mr. Dodd remarked 
in the tearoom that something 
wonderful had come over Welbore 
which was quite beyond explana- 
tion, unless it was the change be- 
fore death. 

Bringing such crude and narrow 
philosophy as he possessed to bear 
upon his lowering fortunes, the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury would open 
his ‘ Vacher’ atthe page whereon his 
own name and representation were 
blazoned, and pore whole atter- 
noons over the trite entry. His 
purpose was, in part, to enjoy the 
sense of his parliamentary honours 
before they passed from him for 
ever ; partly to accustom himself 
to the time when the legislative 
libro d’oro would bear no longer 
the record that for a decade and 
more had been his favourite study 
in British literature. 

Standing on the hearthrug, he 
threw up his hands with a gesture 
of despair. 

‘There’s no way out of it,’ he 
groaned—‘ no way out of it. Not 
a friend to help us!’ 

A friend to help us! The asso- 
ciation flashed from no profound 
psychological deeps which brought 
before him on the instant the me- 
mory and the image of his sister. 
Here was the one person who 
might be a friend. The Darkins 
were rich, and could help if they 
would. It had come to his ears 


that his sister Caroline longed tor 
He recalled his 


reconciliation. 
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own doubts whether he did not 
carry his suspicion of her compli- 
city in a dark deed to injustice. 
But the estrangement of years had 
almost put the woman out of his 
head, till misfortune had sent his 
mind in search of sympathy, and 
had brought sudden thought of her 
in a fashion which had nothing 
wonderful in the coincidence. 

But even if Caroline Darkin were 
willing to forget, to forgive, and to 
assist him — supposing he could 
bring himself to ask her—there 
remained her husband. Darkin 
was not the man to repay with 
generosity the relative who had 
treated him with open ignominy. 

While he considered this, in the 
dazed perplexity of one over- 
whelmed by his difficulties, the 
door softly opened, and his daugh- 
ter, leading a stranger, entered the 
room. 

The stranger raised her veil, as 
she approached with hesitating 
step. She was wofully altered, but 
he recognised her at once. She 
stopped at a little distance, and 
spoke. 

‘Itis I, Grantley. I have heard 
you are in trouble, and have come 
in the hope that I may be of some 
use tu you.’ 

The curious harmony of her 
apparition with his thought did 
not present itself to Mr. Welbore’s 
intelligence, which never excited 
itself with such phenomena. But 
he was moved by the incident all 
the same. He felt himself, as it 
were, taken at a disadvantage by 
the meeting; but he made no at- 
tempt to cover his position. The 
stroke of Fate had shaken him. 
The sight of his sister also brought 
with it a softening influence from 
the old days; it brought also vague- 
ly a hope of relief. 

He looked at her, and passed 
his hand over his eyes, answering 
not. She mistook the motion, and 
cried out in appeal, 
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‘ Dear brother, I swear to you 
now, as I swore to you twenty 
years ago, that I am not the guilty 
creature you believe. Weak and 
wicked I have been, and have 
confessed to you; but sat—O, 
Grantley, no—a thousand times 
no! You will yet know the truth, 
which I dare not speak now, as I 
dared not speak it in that terrible 
time. 1 know my silence is against 
me; I know I cannot ask you to 
trust me. But, suspect me as you 
will, till the hour comes when all 
is made clear, I ask you to let me 
be your friend if you will not own 
me for your sister.’ 

Mr. Welbore held out his hand. 

‘Sister,’ said he, ‘you are wel- 
come.’ 

In this way a tie long broken 
was knotted again, but somewhat 
loosely. It was not a reconcilia- 
tion without reserve. The mystery 
unrevealed hung its chilling sha- 
dow between the brother and sis- 
ter. In the conversation which 
followed there was a strict avoid- 
ance of all topics but the one. 

Mr. Welbore set forth the state 
of his affairs with here and there a 
gleam of the grand parliamentary 
manner which, at the prospect of 
rescue, had begun nobly to revive in 
him. His sister was naturally im- 
pressed with the singular character 
of his difficulty ; but if it was very 
exceptional, it was also very real. 

‘l owe Mr. Hardrop eighteen 
thousand pounds,’ said Mr. Wel- 
bore. ‘ Everything I have belongs 
to him. The very furniture of this 
house is his, whenever he chooses 
to seize it. 1am indebted to him 
even for interest on the capital in- 
vested. I am coerced to state that 
our financial position embarrasses 
us even in the details of our do- 
mestic economy—the maintenance 
of our establishment, in fact. The 
statement 1 have had the honour 
to submit, however inadequate, 
will, I trust, make it sufficiently 
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clear that we can no longer count 
upon the forbearance which that 
wretched boy has so grossly out- 
raged.’ 

‘Bear with me,’ said his sister 
timidly, ‘if I speak of my husband. 
He shall know what is needed at 
once; it is he must act. And I 
know there is much more money 
than is wanted here lying idle and 
useless to us.’ 

‘I cannot conceal from myself,’ 
answered Mr. Welbore, ‘the serious 
conviction that, inasmuch as aid 
and sympathy in this unparalleled 
and alarming crisis are dependent 
on the honourable gentleman—I 
shall not withdraw the term—the 
gentleman you have named, there 
is but little hope of a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. Permit 
me to thank you, however.’ 

A thought struck the woman. 
Why not extend the reconcilia- 
tion, partial and measured though 
it was ? 

‘Grantley,’ she said, ‘my hus- 
band has come with me, and waits 
outside your door at this moment. 
Shall I go to him, and say you are 
willing to see him ?” 

This proposal startled Mr. Wel- 
bore. Just now, indeed, he could 
have wished it to mean what it 
seemed to mean. But it was the last 
movement he would have expect- 
ed ; and, upon inquiry, he found that 
Darkin had attended his wife to 
Dorchester-place, but not with the 
object of patching up his bitter 
feud with her brother. He declined 
the overture somewhat coldly ; and, 
after further conversation, his sis- 
ter left, with the understanding 
that she was to call again next 
afternoon, and report her husband’s 
attitude in the emergency. Parting 
with Edith at the door, Mrs. Darkin 
asked the girl to call upon her at 
the hotel next morning. 

Mr. Darkin, sitting ina cab some 
doors off, spent a bad quarter of 
an hour or so waiting for his wife. 
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This was the interview long dread- 
ed. He feared lest some disastrous 
impulse should prompt her to con- 
fession. She came back to him, 
excited with the gladness of an 
incident which had been to her a 
great mercy. 

The history and the proposal she 
brought did not serve to sweeten a 
temper put on edge by apprehen- 
sion. He had sworn at himself 
during her absence for a madman, 
fool, to leave the woman loose 
under dangerous influences; and 
her demand gave him a vent for 
his ill-humour. 

Eighteen thousand pounds! 
Eighteen thousand devils! Talk 
like this was wild nonsense, and 
he would listen to no more of it. 

In this peremptory tone he put 
the matter from him as they drove 
to the hotel. Arrived there, he 
returned to the subject, suggesting 
that, inasmuch as his wife had now 
accomplished her grand design, 
nothing remained to detain her in 
London, and they might therefore 
start for home forthwith. 

Mrs. Darkin reminded him that 
she had arranged to see her bro- 
ther next day. 

‘I may tell him, may I not,’ she 
added, ‘that you are ready to 
save him ?” 

Upon this he broke out, calling 
the woman a fool and her brother 
a cur, who would have turned her 
from his doors but that her silly 
whim and want of proper spirit 
had brought her to him just when 
the fellow had need of her pocket. 
For his part he would rather, he 
said, with an oath, fling the money 
in the Thames. Eighteen thou- 
sand pounds! Could the woman 
be in her senses and talk of throw- 
ing away a sum like that?—for 
lending it to a broken beggar like 
Welbore would be simply throwing 
it away. 

Darkin was not moved only by 
disinclination to serve his brother- 
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in-law. The reverence for wealth 
in possession took in him a taint 
of avarice. True, he had proposed 
at Chadleigh Manor that his wife 
should respond to Edith’s appeal 
by cheque. But then he would 
have sacrificed a round sum to 
keep the woman from her friends. 
And besides, he never dreamt of 
a gigantic disbursement like this. 

Once for all, he would not give 
the money. His wife met his 
vehemence as she had met his 
opposition when she proposed the 
expedition to London. The man- 
ner and tone of the mild invalid 
produced the same curious effect 
in each case: from brusque refusal 
he abated by degrees into com- 
promise. She might offer a loan 
of six thousand. She would find 
that would suffice. Such troubles 
were reducible to one-third. As 
to Welbore, he was making the 
worst case, and not improbably 
exaggerating his difficulties in 
order to make himself the bigger 
personage. 

This was a spiteful theory, but 
it is also true that men have 
claimed and secured a social figure 
on the ground that their grand- 
fathers failed for fifty thousand 
pounds. 

Mrs. Darkin had never till now 
challenged the will of her husband, 
and was as much amazed at his 
attitude as he was. She gainsaid 
him now in the enthusiasm of an 
absorbing purpose. But she felt 
herself unequal to the strain and 
fervour of that enthusiasm to which 
alone her husband submitted, for 
he said that under such an in- 
fluence she was capable, if driven, 
to take the step he feared. She 
agreed to his suggestion partly in 
the hope that it might suffice, as 
she was assured it would, partly 
to escape the nervous ordeal of fur- 
ther contention. 

Mr. Darkin, naturally enough, 
was much exercised by an adven- 
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ture which was likely to cost him 
dear. The singular fashion in 
which the emergency came about 
also struck him. Like father like 
son, he thought. It was the sort 
of thing to happen to a blockhead 
begotten by Welbore. It was all 
the same a very queer busixess. 
Pondering it, he was taken with a 
desire to see certain leading actors 
in the comedy—especially the 
heroine, this Helen of the gutter 
who had fired the Ilium in Dor- 
chester-place. His wife fell very 
readily into his humour, and when 
Edith called next morning, and 
had gone, with shrinking she could 
not disguise, though the ceremony 
of introduction with the uncle 
whose name and hinted infamy 
made a grim legend of her nursery- 
days, the movement was speedily 
arranged. Edith took with delight 
the office of pilot. To behold 
Blossom was in her mind to excuse 
Talbot. Her beauty would vin- 
dicate his weakness. This was 
highly generous, if it fell far short 
of the fanatic ardour of her brother 
when he raved of his luck in 
being privileged among men to 
gather the wild flower blooming in 
the unsuspected ways. 

The party descended at the 
Twitterley library. Miss Twitter- 
ley, bearing resentful memory of 
a late occasion, received her visi- 
tors with great stateliness. She 
melted to her natural mood, how- 
ever, on finding she had to do with 
friends, and soon amazed the folk 
from Chadleigh Manor with her 
account of an augury which 
had foreshadowed the tremendous 
catastrophe of two days before. 

‘I pledge you my truly,’ she 
protested, ‘the episode still affects 
me with a thrill. Only that morn- 
ing my Blossom and I were in this 
humble abode in sympathy together, 
when an equerry arrived from Mr. 
Warnock with a sweet bouquet. 
So, desiring to place a garland on 
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my fair one’s brow, I took, as 
I thought, a red, red_ rose, 
my emblem of love’s fulfilment 
and arch Cupid’s triumph... 
“The loved one -calls_ to-day,” 
I breathed, unfortunately gazing 
on the charming visage of my pre- 
cious, “ the chivalrous Talbot calls 
to-day, and O! may Fate be 
propitious, and let this token be 
the talisman of joy!” Expressing 
this wish, I proceeded to implant, 
as I thought, the red, red rose in 
my blithesome’s tresses; but O! 
distinguished friends, if Matilda 
Twitterley may so presume, judge 
of my entrancing horror when I 
found myself unwittingly wreath- 
ing in my Blossom’s hair the pale 
primrose, which I have ever 
regarded as the omen and flower 
of looming sorrow! Coincidence 
for ever! While I reminded my 
winsome that it was after such pre- 
sage the lovely young Elaine in 
The Fatal Buttercup swallowed a 
hair-pin and perished in her open- 
ing bloom, who should appear 
but your stately sire, dear Miss 
Doubleyou, and at the sight I 
knew at once something was going 
to happen ? 

The voluble spinster, on an 
assurance that her own emotions 
and those of her friends would be 
respected, summoned Mr. Grimble 
to hold the shop for a few minutes, 
and, leaving that philosopher in 
growling occupation, led the way 
to Fowler’s-alley. They found 
Blossom there alone. The girl 
looked pale and thin; she took 
alarm at first sight of the strangers, 
but Miss Twitterley came to her 
rescue. 

Darkin moralised on what he 
saw. This young Welbore must 
be a still greater ass than his father. 
Only an idiot of the race could 
ruin himself and his family 
for this gawky growth of the 
slums, with her common - place 
prettiness. What a creature to 
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risk eighteen thousand pounds 
or eighteen farthings for ! 

The two young girls greeted 
one another, notwithstanding what 
had passed, with the confidence of 
hearts in accord. 

The instant Mrs. Darkin set 
eyes on Blossom, her regard, from 
being curious and critical, took an 
expression of deeper interest. She 
started, and, reaching out her hand, 
took her husband’s arm with a 
movement of fear. She stared at 
the girl, stunned, incredulous, 
fascinated. Only her husband 
noticed her. agitation; she leant 
heavily on his arm, and he felt her 
tremble. This was what he had 
anticipated. In her nervous and 
excited condition the discovery 
had overcome her. No wonder! 
The thing had not even the in- 
terest of a vulgar romance about it. 
It was simply disgusting. The 
fellow who had lost his world for a 
love like this was not worth saving. 

He was impatient of the place 
and its people. He had ex- 
pected something of the kind, but 
not the less he felt disappointed 
with what he found, and angry 
with himself for having sought it. 

‘ Hadn’t we better go?’ he whis- 
pered. ‘You'll be all right when 
you get out of this hole into the air.’ 

His wife did not hear him. Her 
gaze devoured the face of the girl. 
When she spoke it was to her. 

‘They tell me that you are a 
foundling—that there is some mys- 
tery about your parentage—your 
early life, and so on.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ answered Blossom. 
‘So Iam told. I know nothing of 
it myself.’ 

Mr. Darkin felt his wife’s arm 
tighten on his. The girl’s voice 
sounded curiously in his own ear. 
It seemed to him he had heard that 
voice somewhere already. 

‘You know nothing of your 
people? Have you norecollection 
of your childhood ?” 
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‘I had recollections,’ answered 
Blossom ; ‘ but they were so faint, 
and seemed so strange, that, as I 
grew older, I ceased to think of 
them as recollections of real things, 
and they have almost faded away. 
They were some dream or fancy, 
perhaps.’ 

At this point Miss Twitterley 
performed a skip, and intervened. 

* Pardon me, dear madam, and 
you, Miss Welbore, and if I might 
presumptuously include the gentle- 
man; but as friend and fellow- 
sufferer with my precious, I would 
fain refer you for details of a ro- 
mantic episode to Mr. Thomas 
Warnock. You will find him 
thoroughly urbane, though, perhaps, 
externally little indebted to art and 
elegance. Mr. Warnock prefers 
to be addressed himself for infor- 
mation on this truly interesting 
theme.’ 

Mrs. Darkin paid no heed to this 
roundabout protest. She had ears 
and eyes only for the girl. She 
spoke again. 

‘Is there no relic—no clue of 
any kind ?’ 

‘Nothing but this.’ Blossom 
lifted from the folds of her dress a 
locket, which hung from her neck 
by a slender gold chain. 

‘Yes,’ quoth Miss Twitterley. 
‘When my sweetest winsome was 
found a smiling infant, under Cir- 
cumstances graphically depicted by 
Mr. Warnock, she bore upon her 
angel bosom this ornate jewel of 
art. Her baby things, too, are 
still extant, and will for ever be 
enshrined in a humble residence 
in Crane-street.’ 

As she gabbled, Mrs. Darkin put 
out her hand, and took the locket. 
It was a small oval of beautiful 
workmanship. Mr. Darkin now 
felt his wife a dead weight on him. 
Gloating upon the bauble, she 
asked, in a voice hardly audible, 

‘Do you not know whose is the 
likeness inside ?” 
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‘The likeness?’ Blossom replied ; 
‘there is no likeness. The locket 
does not open.’ 

Mrs. Darkin turned the jewel 
between her fingers, touched a 
point in the graven rim with her 
nail, and the invisible joining, 
parting with a spring, disclosed a 
little plaiting of dark and bright 
hair—a blending from the tresses 
of a mother and her child. The 
opposite dial showed a female 
miniature. 

Mrs. Darkin fainted on her hus- 
band’s arm. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
LOVE LACKS HIS LOAF. 


TaLBoT WELBORE turned from 
his father’s door an outcast with 
fifteen shillings in his pocket. It 
was yet early afternoon, and he 
walked at random through the 
streets, confounded by the blow 
which had fallen upon him. He 
felt in need of physical exertion to 
clear and calm him. It had been 
always his great pleasure to take 
hat and stick, on days of leisure, 
and strike out, as chance directed, 
through the maze of London. 
There was a mild excitement of 
discovery in breaking out at some 
strange extremity of the brick wil- 
derness. By the time the suburban 
verge was all explored, the process 
which is for ever transforming and 
enlarging the metropolis gave no- 
velty to the round when the ex- 
plorer began it again. 

Talbot's first impulse was to 
make for Fowler’s-alley. He had 
only Blossom now: anaturalinstinct 
turned his foot to where his heart 
was. He had a thought that the 
duty lay on him to offer reparation 
in some way for the indignity his 
father had put upon his darling. 
His offence was great, but it was 
resented by an atrocity. No pro- 
vocation could justify so foul a 
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blow at her. What reparation 
could he make? None, except to 
offer her the last homage, to iden- 
tify himself finally with her. He 
would do this. He would go 
straight to her and demand mar- 
riage at the earliest moment—next 
morning, if possible. As he walked, 
the headlong notion cleared a 
little, and a feeling that, in his 
present frame, he would only dis- 
tress the girl, already suffering on 
his account, he turned his face 
eastward. 

The sights and sounds of the 
streets, so inspiriting and friendly 
in his usual mood, now irritated 
his wounded mind, as the riot of 
boisterous health hurts the invalid. 
The noise, the movement, the pub- 
licity, all so enormous, flouted the 
trouble over which he would have 
brooded. He wished to escape 
these environments, which  sur- 
rounded him with multiples of 
Dorchester - place, and pursued 
him, it seemed, with panoramic re- 
petition of the experience he had 
just gone through. Emotion im- 
pelled him to movement as the 
heated element forces the machine 
to action. He would walk down 
this torture ; he would walk away 
from himself. Beyond the furious 
multitude and those cruel streets, 
all roaring with life which had in 
it no sympathy—beyond lay the 
soothing country and quiet space 
to think in. His feeling was that 
which wakes in us longings for the 
happier land beyond the rim of the 
blue mountains. 

He was a first-rate pedestrian, 
and soon felt himself lost in the 
swirl of the Charybdis which is 
called the City. There is balm for 
mental anguish in the turbulence 
of that mighty maelstrom. Indi- 
vidual grief shrinks in the vast 
aggregate, and the sense of in- 
finite companionship. Here ef- 
fort and achievement have in them 
that sadness which makes the 
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grandeur of all epics. All here 
bear their burden: that is to be 
felt — felt even though the atmo- 
sphere of strong will and endeavour 
braces like strong March weather, 
or pealing music, or the sea. 

The young man jostled his way 
through Cheapside and Lombard- 
street, feeling his uneasiness dulled 
by the soothing pressure and fric- 
tion. That great outer boulevard, 
the long thoroughfare between 
Aldgate and Bow, occupied him 
with new distractions. He seemed 
to pass from nation to nation. The 
tribes and the peoples succeeded 
in that cosmopolitan causeway— 
the nearest realisation of Babel and 
Jehoshaphat, with its confusion of 
tongues and its confluence of the 
races. 

Feeling his spirit strengthened 
with the physical exertion as he 
went, Talbot passed through dingy 
Stratford, through rural Leyton- 
stone, and, taking no note of 
the time or the road, found him- 
self at Epping. No spot fitter. 
He plunged into that wonderful 
fringe of ancient forest which 
stretches away from Chingford, and 
soon lost himself amid ten thou- 
sand tangled winds and alleys of 
the wold. The rumble which 
came muffled through the dense 
scrub from cart-wheels on an un- 
seen road, or the bark of dogs, 
strangely distinct, alone broke a 
hush profound like the primeval 
silence, and served for guidance 
out of the labyrinth. 

The peace of the solitude was 
almost too delicate, too pure, for 
gross human trouble. ‘Talbot fol- 
lowed the vistas as they invited, 
with a vague notion that one might 
hide from pursuing Care in the in- 
tricacy of recesses such as these. 
It crossed his thought that the 
hermits of old knew what they 
were about when they stuck by 
their tranquil woods and caves, 
and left the rest of the world to 
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get into hot water and out of it 
again as they might. 

The spring evening was closing 
in, and though the leaves were as 
yet budding only, the growth was 
so thick that it deepened the grow- 
ing shade. He sat in a dusk nook 
to think the situation over. With 
the consciousness of the misfor- 
tune he had brought on his people 
mingled a stinging sense of the in- 
sulting terms in which his father 
had spoken of Blossom. He broke 
out, 

‘If he were my father a thou- 
sand times over, I say that was 
mean — it was cowardly! Good 
Heavens, what am I saying ? 

What a frightful thing it was 
that he who loved his people so 
well should be the cause of ruth to 
them! Ifit were anything else but 
the one thing he would freely make 
sacrifice—nay, he would never 
have given them cause to sigh. 
But in this business he could only 
act as he had acted. The position 
was irretrievable now ; if he desired 
to back out, he could only do so 
by tripling disaster, and spreading 
the affliction and annoyance of 
Dorchester-place and Park-terrace 
to Fowler’s-alley. 

Then he raked up the social 
argument which had been specially 
urged -against his headlong enter- 
prise. That was the argument of 
which his passion was most im- 
patient; for it reflected most 
upon the object of his passion. 
A bizarre association flashed into 
his mind a refrain from the French 
lyrist he knew best : 

‘ Tous nos billets de mariage 
Sont des billets d’enterrement,’ 

The shrewd humour of the lines 
had never struck him before. Now 
suddenly he discovered in them a 
point not intended by the poet. 
No doubt as a man marries he 
ranks himself, and if he makes 
what society calls a mésalliance, 
why, he buries himself so far as 
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society is concerned. Again, so- 
ciety and its despotisms be hanged! 

The situation was not one to sit 
and consider in repose. If there 
was not bliss in action there was 
at least relief in movement. He 
started again, and found a fresh 
alleviation in the difficulty of 
making his way out of the wildering 
forest paths. It was after midnight 
when he got back to London. He 
decided to spend the night in his 
chambers. The Inn porter ad- 
mitted him with surprise ; for he 
was not a resident, and had never 
previously been on the premises 
after the closing of the gates. He 
lit his fire, and between snatches 
of doze in a chair, and long inter- 
vals of planning for a future which 
grew more formidable as it grew 
nearer, got through the creeping 
hours to morning, which brought 
the postman with a letter from 
Edith, announcing the visit and 
sudden illness of Mrs. Darkin. The 
fair writer would have been san- 
guine if there had been the least 
excuse for being so, and Talbot 
fancied he read disappointment and 
despondency in his sister’s words. 
She had written under the gloomy 
influence of her father’s warning 
that there was nothing to hope 
from Darkin. 

He invited himself to breakfast 
with Lynton. We have not seen 
the Doctor for some time. His 
marriage with Edith Welbore had 
been postponed by desire of the 
girl, or rather of her family. Mr. 
Welbore and his wife, in that 
worldly wisdom which is so pro- 
found in small things, thought it 
prudent not to point the moral of 
their son’s sluggish wooing by 
marrying his sister before him. 

Talbot told his doleful history, 
winding it up with an entreaty to 
be spared any homilies on conduct 
which he felt sharply enough, but 
which it was no use harping on. 

‘ As I have already said to you, 
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Lynton,’ he wound up, ‘I believe 
this is Fate, and nothing else.’ 

Lynton could not resist the 
temptation of an obvious retort. 
He doubted if Fate had any more 
hand in the business than she had 
in that of the prince who worked 
the oracle to suit his own purpose, 
and then declared it was the will 
of the gods. 

* Be it so, Lynton,’ said Talbot. 
‘I have not come to argue the 
point ; I have something very dif- 
ferent to say to you. As you see 
me now, I have nothing in the 
world but the clothes on my back, 
and half a sovereign or so in my 
pocket.’ 

‘My dear fellow—’ 

‘I know. But I had rather not, 
thanks, if I can avoid it. I should 
be a wealthier man by two shillings, 
but that I dined extravagantly yes- 
terday. Forgetting I had no longer 
the right to drink wine, I ordered 
a pint of Beaune—through my 
exceeding great fault. But I re- 
nounced the sin for evermore as 
soon as I perceived it.’ 

* Which was only after you had 
finished the bottle. Come, now!’ 

‘I confess it. Well, you will 
believe me when I tell you I want 
an income.’ 

*‘Notan uncommon want. How 
do you propose to get it—if the 
question is in order, as the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury would say ? 

‘Don’t, for God’s sake! To 
recall even my poor father’s man- 
nerisms stings me with the sense 
of the miscreant Iam. About this 
income, Lynton—you will help me 
to it?” 

‘1? Why, you must be joking! 
How on earth can I help you?’ 

Talbot could not but smile at 
the puzzled wonder of his friend. 

* You can assist me very greatly, 
I assure you, and that without dis- 
placing the fortunate young gentle- 
man who peddles your pills. I 
have not come after the office and 


emoluments of doctor’s boy ; my 
plan is this: you have influence 
with the potentates of the press. 
You have the ear of editors. You 
are what is called, in the Latin of 
diplomacy, a fersona grata in the 
sanctum. Don’t you see in all 
this a chance for me?” 

Lynton shook his head, but 
seeing how anxious and depressed 
under his air of flippancy the young 
man was, he hastened to add, 

‘Of course, I can speak for you. 
I know the people at the Comstitu- 
tion, the Charing Cross Gazette, and 
the Upper Ten. But I doubt if my 
acquaintance will serve you ; and 
so don’t calculate on my influence.’ 

‘The fact is, Lynton, I must 
get some means of living, or starve. 
In any case, the Bar is not an 
oyster which I with tongue could 
open. I think I could write for 
the newspapers if I got the chance ; 
and I hear a fellow can make a 
decent living at the work.’ 

‘But the thing is to get the 
chance. Come, since the thing is 
to be done, let us set about it at 
once. Are you ready for the 
start ? 

‘I’m ready. It is necessary I 
should make my pot boil without 
delay.’ 

They made first for the office of 
the Tory journal, discussing as 
they went the prospects of their 
expedition. It so happened that 
Mr. Delaney Dodd, M.P., was on 
his way at the moment for the 
same destination. It has been 
said Mr. Dodd was gifted with a 
versatile genius, which enabled 
him to denounce in the Consti- 
tution the philo-Celtic and anti- 
British policy of which he was an 
ardent champion in the Commons. 
But, then, what he wrote was pla- 
tonic and pecuniary, what he spoke 
was what he really believed. And 
this position seemed somehow 
logical in him. 

The member for Kilruddery 
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came up with Lynton and Welbore 
near the office. It was thought 
expedient to take him into con- 
fidence and council. He took up 
the cause with enthusiasm. 

Talbot modestly owning his poor 
capacity and want of technical 
knowledge, Mr. Dodd took him 
up encouragingly. 

‘ Audacity’s the thing, Welbore, 
my boy. How d’you know can 
you play “his fiddle till you try? 
Remember what the fellow in the 
Barber of Seville says—*’Tisn’t 
necessary,” he says, “that you 
should know anything about a 
subject in order to discuss it.” If 
*twas, Lord help some of us!’ 

Talbot declared himself cheered 
by his sanguine ally. 

*You fell upon your guardian 
angel when you met me to-day, 
Welbore,’ said he, as he led the 
way into the Conservative citadel, 
and stumbled with a step no famili- 
arity could render certain up the 
dark narrow staircase, which car- 
ried the visitor, by many devious 
turns, to the editor’s room. 

*T’'ll just take the bull by the 
horns and bring the pair of you in 
with me. ’Tis against the rules, I 
believe ; but Slater’s that sort of a 
fellow, when you know ’m, you’re 
apt to take liberties with him.’ 

In this adventurous and confi- 
dent spirit, he stepped on to a 
dusky lobby, and tapped at a 
baize-covered door, having in the 
frame above the single word 
‘Editor. The legend on the 
Dantean portal could hardly have 
been more awful to a soul callous 
with long iniquity than was that 
inscription to the inexperienced 
spirit of the young fellow making 
his first essay for a living. 

Mr. Dodd tapped as a sacrifice 
to local form, and, without waiting 
a response, coolly opened the door 
and entered, motioning his com- 
panions, with a backward gesture 
of his hand, to follow. Talbot felt 
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his pulses quicken with the con- 
sciousness of ordeal as he found 
himself before the Presence. This 
would not have been very over- 
powering to the disinterested mind. 
Mr. Slater was a small slight gen- 
tleman, with a mild pale face and 
weak poetic jaw. Nature had, 
indeed, born him a poet; some 
hazard at odds with Nature had 
made him an editor. He was a 
clever man; in private life shy, 
amiable, and very popular. In 
the editorial chair he was a benign- 
ant despot. His port in that emin- 
ence, like that of another great 
personage, was that of one who 
seemed to shake the spheres. 
He was enthroned, and wield- 
ing Jove’s thunder, when Dodd 
and his train intruded into the 
Olympus. Three or four gentle- 
men—minor deities—sat in the 
room. These were members of 
the editorial staff assembled for 
instructions. 

Talbot marked, with internal 
awe, these figures so thoughtful 
and portentous. He could be an 
imaginative young fellow when his 
mind, normally indolent, was ex- 
cited; and now he felt himself 
in presence of potencies which 
move the world. In truth, Mr. 
Slater and his myrmidons were the 
incarnation of a more than im- 
perial force. That little editor was 
Hercules, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Theseus, and Don Quixote rolled 
into one. Pen in rest, he sallied 
forth every day after dinner to 
overthrow tyrants, to curb aggres- 
sive states, to rescue distressed 
damsels, to slay monsters, to tilt 
against an occasional windmill. 
Withal he embodied the strangest 
combination of weakness and 
strength. A clip, and Samson 
was shorn into impotence. His 
tremendous existence hung upon 
a paltry trick ; the secret of his 
power was almost contemptible. 
He failed or flourished according 
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as he played the part of Schehera- 
zade to Sultan Public, an exorbitant 
master, whom he was obliged to 
entertain with a fresh diurnal story, 
and that, under penalty, as effec- 
tual as sack and bowstring to 
choke off the circulation of the 
doomed sheet for ever as soon as 
the narrative began to fall tedious 
on the tyrant’s ear. 

Impressed by the genius of the 
place, Talbot envied the jaunty 
ease of Mr. Dodd. The member 
for Kilruddery was not in the least 
abashed by the somewhat dry and 
pointed greeting of Mr. Slater, 
whose reception was intended to 
resent his careless contributor’s 
violation of the office rule, which 
sealed the sanctum to strangers 
during that awful hour when editor 
and staff in council assembled 
decided the fate of men and states. 
Mr. Slater was, however, very affa- 
ble to Lynton, with whom he was 
intimate, and. to Talbot, whose 
father he knew. 

‘ Be seated, gentlemen,’ said he ; 
‘there’s just a little form to be got 
through, which will take but a few 
minutes more, and then I shall be 
at your service.’ 

Then, resuming his instruction, 
and with it his austere and solemn 
manner, he addressed one of his 
young lions, a grave gray gentle- 
man of fifty or thereabouts. 

‘I believe, Dr. Naylitt, I was 
observing that we cannot accept 
the assurances of the Czar and his 
minister. Putthatstrongly. Tell 
them Muscovite mendacity has be- 
come for us a national characteris- 
tic, like Gallic fickleness or German 
phlegm. Let it be understood 
once for all at St. Petersburg that 
we have taken the measure of 
Russian faith and Russian power, 
and that we distrust the one as 
much as we despise the other.’ 

Dr. Naylitt retired to forge his 
thunderbolt with the materials, 
and after the pattern provided ; and 
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the editor addressed Mr. Dodd, 
asking that gentleman whether any 
topic had struck him. The master- 
mind of the Constitution invited 
suggestion from the auxiliary intel- 
lects. Mr. Dodd had quite an 
embarrassment of riches. 

‘ What do you think of the Kul- 
turkampf, Mr. Slater ?’ 

‘No, said Mr. Slater promptly ; 
‘ your last article on that question 
was rather off the line. Pardon 
me. I told you to treat Bismarck’s 
blood and iron as milk and water, 
and to consider him as on the 
road to Canossa, and so forth. You 
took the opposite view, and it cost 
me much trouble to revise your 
article. I had almost to rewrite it.’ 

‘I suppose I forgot. That was 
the night O’Trigger was expelled, 
and I had a row with the Speaker. 
What do you say to the Irish 
Question ?” 

‘T’ll deal with that myself. Have 
you got no social subject in your 
budget ?” 

‘I’ve a first-rate social subject. 
What do you think of a column on 
the Art of Walking the Streets?’ 

‘H’m! What's the point?’ 

‘Just before I met my friends 
here I was within an ace of being 
run over by a ruffian on a hansom. 
I'd talk to’m if he’d waited. How- 
ever, I owe’m an inspiration. Two 
first paragraphs picturesque, the 
third practical. I'd work in the 
fumum et opes and all that. I’d 
pass on to these two damsels in 
the “Adoniazuse” — Gorgo and 
Whatsername, who went promenad- 
ing in the streets of Alexandria. 
I’d make something of that, I think. 
I’d ask how Theocritus would treat 
his Idyll in an age of crossing- 
sweepers and asphalte. Then I'd 
bring in Dr. Johnson counting the 
flags in the stony-hearted step- 
mother, which would enable me to 
lug in De Quincey. Johnson would 
introduce Boswell, who'd give ex- 
cuse for reference to that writ of 




















Quere adhesit pavemento, which 
I'd quote to make ’em laugh and 
show how little chance a biographer 
or anybody else would have of 
adhering, drunk or sober, to a 


London thoroughfare, and a hun- . 


dred thousand wheeled things 
hunting him up to run over him. 
I'd colour all this with a picture of 
the Mansion House crossing — 
“One of the wonders of the modern 
world” I’d call it—and the multitude 
of London Bridge, where I'd say 
the moralist, looking from the win- 
dow of Fishmongers’ Hall, beholds 
a spectacle as sublime and as sad 
as that witnessed by the king of 
old from the rocky brow o’er sea- 
born Salamis. I’d go on in that 
strain. I see my way to a tickler.’ 

‘ But where’s the practical point ? 
You know our articles must have 
a raison @’étre.’ 

‘ Well, to tell the truth, my prac- 
tical point will be that the art of 
walking London streets consists in 
keeping your eyes open. But I 
think I can dress it up in such a 
way that the reader will fancy he’s 
been put up to a dodge.’ 

‘The topic is not a bad one, 
anyway. I think we might as well 
try it. Don’t cram your article too 
much with proper names and quo- 
tations, and send it in early. ‘ And 
now, Dr. Lynton, what can I do 
for you?’ 

All at once dropping his lofty 
manner, Mr. Slater thawed into 
geniality. He opened a box of 
cigars, pushed it across the table 
to his visitors, lit his own weed, 
and waited. Lynton briefly stated 
the case, and, in cross-examination 
by the editor, Talbot admitted that 
he had contributed certain poems 
and sketches to magazines, a few of 
which had had the honour of print. 
But he had never written a news- 
paper article. 

‘That's the difficulty, Mr. Wel- 
bore,’ said the editor. ‘To write 
for a newspaper, like every other 
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art and mystery, is easy enough 
when you have learnt the knack. 
But the knack is all but indispens- 
able, and it seldom comes by in- 
spiration. The journalist, unlike 
the poet, is made, not born. How- 
ever, you may have the afflatus— 
I dare not call it divine—and if 
you like to try your hand I shall 
be happy to give your work the 
best consideration. If you leave 
your address, I'll send you 
some books for review. But I tell 
you frankly, the amateur is heavily 
handicapped in this profession.’ 

The interview was, on the whole, 
encouraging ; and Talbot, as he 
left the office, felt himself buoyed 
with vague visions of eminence 
and income. The next visit was to 
the Charing Cross Gazette. Here 
the experience was repeated ; and 
the little party, which included Mr. 
Dodd, wound up their excursion 
at the office of the Upper Ten. 

The fashionable editor of that 
fashionable weekly received the 
party as courteously as his less 
ornamental brethren. 

‘To be quite candid with you, 
Mr. Welbore,’ said he, ‘it is my 
desire to keep the staff as select 
and the Upper Ten at as high a 
social level as possible. I should 
regard a gentleman of your posi- 
tion and connections as a very 
desirable and becoming recruit— 
excuse the term—I should have 
said acquisition. Do you think 
you could give us a weekly page 
of West-end fashion and gossip? 
An authentic chronicle of this kind 
has been as yet beyond our reach. 
Something to suit such a heading, 
for instance, as “ Dames Décol- 
letées ’—that would be chic and 
spicy—and we are prepared to pay 
handsomely for a well-written paper 
of the kind.’ 

Talbot, however, confessed his 
inability, as well as his disinclina- 
tion, to undertake work of this 
class. 
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‘For the reasons I have‘stated, 
I should like to retain your ser- 
vices,’ said Azur, who remembered 
the family. ‘We are not political, 
but we like to be in the swim— 
excuse the term—we wish to be 
au courant of politics. Now, from 
your father’s position, and all that, 
you nwst be inside the parliament- 
ary ring—the parliamentary circle 
—a good deal, and have private 
tips of Ministerial movements and 
lobby gossip—the more social the 
better. Our parliamentary corre- 
spondent is breaking-up, or break- 
ing-down : we must get rid of him. 


[To be continued. ] 
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‘Would you undertake to do usa 
sketch from the House of Com- 
mons, just touching off the pro- 
ceedings, and colouring with what- 
ever personal odds and ends you 
can pick up? If you care to try 
that, and take five guineas the 
letter, you may consider yourself 
engaged on the spot—conditionally, 
of course, that your letters are 
satisfactory.’ 

Victoria! The engagement was 
ratified there and then, and, sally- 
ing forth, the Doctor insisted on 
celebrating the successful issue 
with goblets of Irroy. 








STEVEN DUNBAR. 
By MARIAN HEPWORTH DIXON. 
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I. 


Ir was noonday in Paris, the bright 
fragrant noon of a smiling May- 
day. It was the time of new pic- 
tures, of chestnut-bloom, and spring 
bonnets. The Salon was full to over- 
flowing with blue-bloused workmen, 
gazing at M. Bonnat’s latest four 
de force, and the Champs Elysée 
with carriages conducting fair Paris- 
ians to the Bois; but midday 
found the largest throng of idlers 
more eastward, in the Boulevard 
des Italiens, round about the Café 
Riche. 

On this particular day in ques- 
tion, there sat, amid the group of 
habitués, a man of unmistakable 
English make. Not that he was 
by any means the blond, red- 
whiskered, check-suited type dear 
to Parisian caricature ; he was, on 
the contrary, dark and not above 
the medium height. His nation- 
ality proclaimed itself, in a less 
obtrusive way, by his bronze-red 
colour, his high-bridged nose, his 
broad chest, and, above all, by the 
entire unconsciousness of his pose. 
While near at hand a knot of young 
Frenchmen were arranged with an 
eye to grouping, and a just regard 
to passers-by, our English friend 
leaned back in his chair, with his 
hat tilted over his eyes and his 
hands thrust into his wide trousers- 
pockets, while he softly whistled 
to himself an air from JZar/a that 
he had heard at the opera over- 
night. 

At that moment a neat little 
coupé, with an English coachman 
and a high-stepping horse, drew up 
at the café, and deposited a small 


sallow man, who was carefully 
dressed in English clothes. He 
had a straight nose and handsome 
gray eyes, and appeared to be, in 
a high-handed way, on .excellent 
terms with himself and the world. 

‘Ah, Dunbar, my friend, a thou- 
sand congratulations! A _ great 
success!’ he exclaimed in good 
English, as he advanced towards 
our friend. ‘ Where have you been? 
I have not seen you for days.’ 

‘ Why, I only missed yesterday,’ 
returned Dunbar ; ‘ it was only the 
day before I heard about my pic- 
ture, you know.’ 

‘ My triend, youhave asuccés fou ; 
that is as it should be. But do 
you know that they have a superb 
creature sitting at Durand’s to-day ? 
I looked in just now.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that they 
have got a decent-looking model 
at last?’ asked Dunbar. 

‘ Decent-looking? what do you 
mean by that? I tell you she is 
superb. Asa rule, my friend, your 
countrywomen are too long, too 
flat, and, moreover, too stiff and 
cold; they freeze you. But this 
one! ah, already I picture her on 
my lawn under the chestnuts, in a 
muslin dress and straw hat !’ 

‘What,’ asked Dunbar, ‘ they’ve 
got an Englishwoman sitting at 
Durand’s ?’ 

‘I assure you she is your com- 
patriot,’ answered Gustave Lefévre, 
‘because I spoke toher. I wanted 
to find out her address; but you 
must see for yourself—come round 
with me now. Iam going to make 
a study of her, and then I shall 
make her sit to me in my little 
country house,’ he added, with a 
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small oily smile as he dropped his 
eyelids ; ‘she will be ¢rés amusante 
a faire. 

Steven Dunbar and Gustave 
Leftvre were fellow-students in a 
popular Parisian studio, and, in 
spite of the latter’s enthusiastic 
greeting, had no further warrant 
for intimacy than was occasioned 
by an intermittent acquaintance- 
ship of a few months. 

Lefévre’s father had been a re- 
spectable tradesman, owing his 
success in life to an unimpeach- 
able character, hard work, and the 
patronage of the then anything but 
respectable Court. His son, who 
inherited the whole of a not incon- 
siderable fortune, amassed by these 
means, professed to be a Legitimist, 
a dilettante, and an Ultramontane. 
He insisted more or less on his 
enthusiasm for art, and was wont 
to hint of a certain dark phase in 
his career, that involved, not only 
a lady’s character, but his own 
prowess in firearms. His presence 
at M. Durand’s studio was to be 
explained by the fact that he was 
a first-rate gossip, and found the 
studio an amusing meeting-place 
in his afternoon’s lounge. 

His English acquaintance was a 
man of another stamp. Steven 
Dunbar’s father was a studious 
country gentleman, a bit of a 
scholar, and, in his own line, an 
excellent painter in water-colours. 
This talent he had handed on to 
his son, so that by the time Steven 
had done with his measles, his 
schooling, and fallen in love with 
the young lady next door, he had 
made up his mind to be an artist. 
He entered the Academy schools, 
and later on decided on taking up 
his quarters and studying art in 
the French capital. This was the 
map or framework of young Dun- 
bar’s career. His inner life, as the 
phrase goes, marched in different 
lines, or rather, to change the meta- 
phor, hovered about his country 


home in sight of a certain garden- 
wall. 

Love has been described by a 
modern writer, who compares it 
with such honours as a dukedom 
or the Holy See, to be the dizziest 
elevation in life. Is this, perhaps, 
why we take more interest in a 
youngster wooing the curate’s 
daughter in a country lane, than 
the maturer years of the same youth 
when he may be taking ermine ora 
seat for his county? 

When Steven first experienced 
the dizzy elevation of the tender 
passion, when he first began to re- 
gard petticoated humanity with 
new eyes, he raised, as we have 
already hinted, a special pedestal 
to a divinity that wore sprigged 
muslin frocks in summer weather, 
and hugged a hymn-book on her 
way to the village church. 

That was a time of lengthening 
twilights, of almond-trees ablaze 
with blossom, of nightingales in 
the hawthorn-trees, when orchard- 
walls grew purple as the evenings 
fell, and the west shone with a 
pale golden light. 

Then there was a slim flitting 
figure to be seen in the twilight over 
a neighbouring wicket-gate. 

It is true that the figure and 
Steven were not on speaking terms, 
but even this obvious drawback 
did not interfere with the picture. 
At twenty-two a man can afford to 
wait; he is never so confident 
again. Hope is undashed and 
strength untried. The world is all 
before him, full of goodly things, 
and life, about which he has such 
a huge curiosity, presents itself as 
a medium of splendid capabilities. 

In the mean time a young lady, 
partially appearing from time to 
time amid the yew-trees, had a 
subtle poise of body, an uncon- 
scious grace of carriage, that was 
very good to see. There were af- 
ter-times, when introductions came 
about, and the divinity’s name was 
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discovered to be Maud—Maud 
Weldon; and Steven, plucking 
heart of grace, induced Miss Wel- 
don to stand toying with a rose in 
the foreground of one of his pic- 
tures. This was the beginning of 
the end. Before the portrait was 
finished this figure had become 
the focus round which all the 
young fellow’s hope and despair 
revolved. 

Steven’s true love, however, 
proved no exception to the pro- 
verbial rule. Miss Weldon’s mo- 
ther, a faded and flighty widow of 
small means, was in a great measure 
answerable for the catastrophe. 
She was a lady who for some years 
had been living beyond her means, 
and, now that her daughter had 
grown up, hoped to retrieve her 
fallen fortunes by an advantageous 
match. 

The opportunity sought by Mrs. 
Weldon was not long in presenting 


itself. Among the crowd of ad- 
mirers that surrounded Maud at 
her first ball, a tall middle-aged 


man was conspicuous. Rumour, 
busy on the rout-seats, whispered 
that this iron-gray gentleman had 
just returned from the West Indies 
with prodigious wealth; so that 
Mrs. Weldon was not behindhand 
in offering the stranger hospitality. 
Dunbar’s difficulties date from this 
evening. When he dropped into 
Mrs. Weldon’s house in the morn- 
ing he would find Maud smelling 
a bouquet of costly hot-house 
flowers ; in the evening there would 
be Mr. Brown, the West Indian 
gentleman, occupying his favourite 
chair. 

After a few weeks Mrs. Weldon 
brought things to a crisis by telling 
the young fellow that he was com- 
promising her daughter by coming 
to the house, and suggested that 
he should leave the place for a 
short time. Steven’s fury at these 
worldly tactics would not be easy 
to describe. After several days 
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spent mainly in his own room, he 
wrote to Mrs. Weldon, and de- 
manded an interview with her 
daughter. A day passed before 
he got a frigid acquiescence to his 
request. 

On reaching Mrs. Weldon’s door 
he was shown into the small shabby- 
fine drawing-room that, during the 
last nine months, he had learnt to 
know so well. It was now January, 
the sleet was falling outside. The 
fire had just been lighted ; and, as 
Steven stood waiting impatiently 
at the window, it gave a little sickly 
grin and went out. On the rickety 
rosewood table stood a magnificent 
bouquet of camellias and stephan- 
otis, Maud’s favourite flowers. 
After a few minutes the door open- 
ed, and Miss Weldon came in. 
Her eyes shone with their usual 
clear, almost malicious, light, but 
there was an unusual twitching at 
the corners of her mouth. 

‘Mamma says you have come 
to make a scene,’ said Maud slowly, 
as she advanced into the room and 
gazed out of the other window. 
‘You know I hate scenes,’ she 
added, with the air of a spoilt 
child ; ‘they never do any good.’ 

A pause. Seeing that he did 
not answer, she went on, while her 
eye glanced from the ugly little 
grate and the dead embers to the 
melting snow and drizzling sleet 
through the window: ‘It isn’t a 
very amusing business, is it? But 
I suppose life isn’t amusing, on the 
whole. Mamma says you ought 
to go away. Perhaps it would be 
better.’ 

Still wondering at his speech- 
lessness, she turned instinctively to 
the only beautiful thing in the dis- 
mal room, her bouquet of flowers, 
and began playing with the leaves. 

At the movement Steven seized 
his hat, and managed to say, 

‘ You are quite right, Miss Wel- 
don. As you say, I had better go 
away, just for the present. I agree 
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with you in everything,’ he added, 
with a somewhat grim attempt at a 
laugh ; ‘for, you see, I am going 
without making a scene!” 

The next instant the house-door 
banged to, and he was gone. It 
is strange that Dunbar, who had 
been occupied the last six months 
in proving to this girl that he loved 
her, left her now without a word. 
He had a feeling that he was dis- 
missed ; it became him to go like 
a man. 

Back in the shabby little drawing- 
room, Maud fell upon her knees 
choked with sobs. 





II. 


SomME two years and a half had 
passed since Steven Dunbar stood 
in Mrs. Weldon’s drawing-room. 
Three more springs had kissed the 
earth, and two more winters had 
shivered round the casements from 
which he looked on that miserable 
January day. As he waded through 
the melting snow and felt the 
keen north wind in his teeth, he 
gathered a certain grim satisfaction 
from the dull gray sky and dismal 
landscape that seemed attuned to 
certain feelings in his heart. Life, 
for the nonce, presented itself as 
a winter that gave birth to no 
sort of spring, and the tragic black- 
ness of the sky promised, to his 
inexperience, no break of light. 

But in spite of these dark fore- 
bodings, Steven managed to eat 
his dinner like every other healthy 
young fellow. and that not only on 
the evening of his discomfitture, but 
on every evening that followed, 
until the beginning of our story. 
Heroines may, under similar cir- 
cumstances, take the veil or refuse 
their proper nourishment; butunless 
he be borne down by exceptionally 
zesthetic tendencies, or be laid up 
with the fever, a man will rarely 
quarrel with a well-cooked dinner. 
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The only outward and visible 
sign of Steven’s refusal was that he 
packed up his paint-box and took 
the train for Paris. 

Two years and a half after, we 
find him on a fine May morning 
lounging at the Café Riche. Al- 
ready Time—the healer of sorrows, 
as we have it—had drawn the thin 
veil of obliteration over bygone 
days, and softened off, as it were, 
the poignant edge of Steven’s dis- 
appointment. 

His life since that day had 
moved smoothly and successfully 
enough. He had worked with his 
characteristic enthusiasm at art, 
he had made a number of pleasant 
acquaintances and two or three 
flying visits to London, and had 
even sojourned a short while at 
Antwerp to study the Flemish 
schools. But he had never during 
that time been home, and never 
once mentioned the name of Maud 
Weldon. 

On leaving England, and settling 
down to work, he faced about, meta- 
phorically speaking, and represent- 
ed to himself that life, although 
encumbered with much tinsel and 
sawdust, still offered healthy labour, 
and perhaps contentment, for those 
who chose to look for it. 

The past must bury itself; he 
did not intend to pose in any sort 
of attitude over its interment. As 
to puling and drivelling over what 
might have been, Steven always 
protessed a profound contempt for 
any such line of conduct; indeed 
he called it futile and effeminate ; 
not fit for a human being who 
called himself a man, and had a 
heart beating under his broadcloth, 

In a word, he wooed art with the 
same fervour that he had lavished 
on a young lady over a certain 
wicket-gate, and his latter efforts 
had not been in vain. 

A picture of his had been hung 
that year on the line of the Salon, 
and, to the surprise of most of his 
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fellow-students, had been bought 
at a high price on the morning of 
the private view. The news had 
only reached Steven the day before. 
He had had two commissions that 
morning for pictures, and the 
Figaro had- pointed him out as a 
rising artist, and as a solitary ex- 
ample of an Englishman who had 
any regard for va/ues. 

The pleasant reflections attend- 
ant on this tangible result to his 
labours were broken into by M. 
Gustave Lefévre in front of the 
Café Riche. 

After some minutes’ chat the two 
men left the restaurant. Quitting 
the Boulevard des Italiens for some 
narrower streets on the left-hand 
side, they turned in under a low 
doorway and crossed a courtyard, 
and ascended the steep and badly- 
lighted staircase that led to M. Jules 
Durand’s studio. 

In a large square room, lighted 
from the north side bya rain-washed 
window in the roof, there congre- 
gated from twenty-five to thirty 
men. Some were lolling about the 
room, some were smoking, a few 
were working, and nearly all were 
talking. The ages of many of the 
students differed as much as their 
nationalities. Here was a boy who 
had been plucked red-hot from a 
country village-school, and there a 
bald-headed old gentleman who 
could not be far short of seventy. 
There were one or two Yankees 
with clean-cut features and long 
legs ; a typical Englishman with red 
whiskers ; two or more Swedes with 
pale faces and protruding fore- 
heads; a humpbacked Spaniard 
with a crutch; and a Neapolitan 
with one eye, who continually sang 
his native songs. The rest of the 
students were mainly Frenchmen, 
but even these offered the nicest 
differences in types. A large-boned, 
blue-eyed Alsatian laboured serious- 
ly at his work, next to a loquacious 
and beetle-browed denizen of Mar- 
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seilles, who did nothing but wave 
his mahl-stick and shout at the top 
of his shrill voice. Near them sat a 
rather out-at-elbow young fellow 
from Caen, with the high-bridged 
nose and long face which are iden- 
tical in Normandy and England, 
and a dapper little Parisian count 
with square brows and a waxed 
moustache, who was affectedly 
lisping the latest mot. 

The students and their easels 
were arranged in rows three deep ; 
those at the back were perched on 
high giraffe-like chairs five feet in 
the air, from which point of eleva- 
tion they shouted and gesticulated 
like a family of monkeys on a 
cocoanut-tree. The wall had once 
been green, but was now as black 
as the stove that had contributed 
so liberally the smoke and smuts 
for its accomplishment. Only 
half effaced from this tempting 
field of operation was a white 
chalk sketch of heroic size. It 
depicted, with a fine relish and a 
nice eye for character, the features 
of the master, M. Jules Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Marie Durand. The head, 
which was egg-shaped, had been 
ornamented and set off by the in- 
genious artist with three upright 
hairs; while M. Durand’s nose— 
which was, in fact, not exactly of 
Greek dimensions—was portrayed 
by a sort of ant-eater’s proboscis 
of prodigious size. Underneath 
was scrawled /'y suis, fy reste. 
The grimy boards flooring the 
studio were strewn with almost 
every conceivable litter. Corkless 
and overturned varnish - bottles, 
rags, moist paints, and discarded 
pipes, added their quota to the 
odours of the crowded and tobacco- 
filled room, from which every breath 
of air was excluded by rigidly- 
closed door and window. 

Curiously enough, a Frenchman 
will risk his life in a duel; will 
attend his friend’s bedside, maybe, 
in a pestilent and contagious fever ; 
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he will suffer martyrdom and death 
for the mere shadow of glory ; but 
he will not face the consequences 
of an open window. A current of 
fresh air is a peril which every 
sober and right-minded Gaul will 
flee; and, be he Bonapartist, Re- 
publican, Legitimist, Orleanist, or 
Communist, every Frenchman is 
united in the matter of bolting a 
casement. In vain, then, to ask for 
air in a Parisian studio. Some- 
times the model faints ; then they 
give her a glass of water, and tell 
her she must have caught cold in 
the draught on the staircase. 

In the present instance the young 
girl who was posing seemed much 
overcome with the heat; but the 
big hand of the clock under the 
window still pointed to twenty 
minutes to the hour when she 
would be able to rest and catch 
a breath of air outside. Before 
the hand had crept past the quar- 
ter, Dunbar, accompanied by Le- 
fevre, pushed open the door. A 
volley of chaff, mock jeering, and 
rough compliments hailed Dun- 
bar’s success in the Salon. 

‘ Bravo ! we've done it this time ! 
Durand’s studio for ever !’ 


‘Ho, ho! You're too fine to 
come and see us now !’ 
‘Lucky dog! Lend me fifty 


francs ; they haven’t sent me a sou 
from home.’ 

‘Bravo! bravo! A champagne 
supper all round ; eh, old boy?’ 

But all these disinterested re- 
marks fell upon unheeding ears. 

Straight in front of Dunbar, on 
a rough wooden dais, sat a young 
girl, with the high studio light 
shining on her long chestnut 
hair. They had placed a skull on 
her lap, and round her waist was 
tied a thick piece of rope. Was 
she posing for Mary Magdalen? 
She wore a scanty brown gown of 
rough material, which had been 
unbuttoned at the neck to show 
the turn of throat and poise of 
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head. Her reluctant hands were 
clasped on the grinning skull, while 
the rounded contours of her slight 
body seemed to shrink within its 
covering at the torture of such an 
unflinching gaze. Physical weari- 
ness seemed to draw her forehead, 
and the delicate pencilling of her 
eyebrows were puckered with a 
pained distress. The gray lights 
that shone out of her heavy-lidded 
eyes appeared to battle with an 
overwhelming shame. The mouth, 
although firm-set, gave the human 
touch to her otherwise tragic face. 
There was something of an almost 
personal appeal in the occasional 
tremor of her finely-curved lips. 

Dunbar staggered back for the 
moment overwhelmed. Was he in 
a trance,a dream? ‘There, sitting 
before him, with nothing changed 
about her but her expression, sat 
the girl who had coolly dismissed 
him two and a half years ago! 
Maud Weldon, a common model, 
sitting in a Parisian studio! There 
could be no mistake about this 
astounding apparition; no two 
girls could be so line for line alike. 

The room reeled round as Steven 
tried to steady himself against the 
wall. ‘ Maud, a model—a common 
model !’ seemed to dance in stac- 
cato exclamations in his dizzy 
brain. 

‘Is she not superb, eh?’ broke 
in Lefévre at his elbow, as he put 
his eyeglass in his eye and backed 
against the wall, in order better to 
examine the Magdalen. Then, 
drawing up his easel to within 
three feet of the model, he mur- 
mured, with his characteristic low 
chuckle as he dropped his eyelids, 

‘Trés amusante & faire, tres amu- 
sante.’ 

*C’est ’heure !’ cried the shrill- 
voiced Marseillais, with wild ges- 
ticulations, from his perch. 

In the general confusion that 
ensued Steven managed to slip 
out unnoticed to the street. 
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III. 


WHEN Steven Dunbar flung out 
of Mrs. Weldon’s Villa, and faced 
the driving sleet and biting wind 
of that January day, he fancied 
that he gauged the height and 
depth of human bitterness. The 
world could hold no greater heart- 
anguish, he told himself, and come 
what might he would be ready in 
future to parry the ugliest thumps of 
destiny. He felt he had lived suc- 
cessfully through the sorriest trick 
that Fate could play upon him, 
and, live to what age he might, he 
imagined that nothing further could 
greatly affect him. 

Yet, as Steven stepped out of 
the dark studio passage into the 
dazzling sunshine of a balmy May 
morning, stepped out into the 
brilliant white street full of danc- 
ing lights, of carriages, of cafés, of 
loungers, of gaily-dressed women, 
he felt he had never really looked 
into the eyes of pain before. What 
did those women find to laugh at? 
Whom were those idlers in the 
café ogling ? 

The very sun seemed to shine 
with a cruel garish light, and the 
noise of the traffic to grate with a 
jarring sound on Steven’s ear. 
The great unheeding flow of busy 
life that swept past him brought 
a sense of isolation that he had 
never felt before. 

This new great trouble that had 
locked him in her arms seemed to 
hold him apart, as it were, on some 
high pinnacle from which he must 
evermore look down, while the 
great human tide rolled by all 
unconsciously to whatever eternity 
might have in store for them ! 

To get away from that wrang- 
ling, smiling, lounging, bustling 
crowd, to be in reality alone, was 
the great desire that seized Steven ; 
and, swinging past the astonished 
passers-by, he turned his face west- 
ward, and did not slacken pace 
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until he had gained the outskirts 
of the town. He passed through 
the Bois de Boulogne, and, catch- 
ing sight in the distance of St. 
Cloud, he crossed the bridge, and, 
climbing the hill, flung himself 
down under a tree upon the grass. 

There at his feet lay the splen- 
did panorama of Paris and the 
winding Seine, bathed in the deli- 
cate golden haze of a May-day after- 
noon. A thrush was singing in 
the thicket, a lazy breeze softly 
wooed his face. A day made by 
the gods and goddesses in which 
to sip nectar, to dream, and look 
into each other's eyes. Down 
below the little steamboats, so 
prettily called ‘swallows,’ wound 
in and out of the islands on the 
curling river, and beyond over the 
shimmering whiteness of Paris the 
golden dome of the Invalides 
shone like a gem on a beautiful 
woman’s brow. 

But if Paris seemed in any way 
fair that day to Steven, it was only 
in the sense in which a siren is 
fair who sings her song and combs 
her hair over dead men’s bones. 

In the black heart of that beau- 
tiful Paris, in a crowded men’s 
studio, in an atmosphere of to- 
bacco smoke, of coarse jokes and 
rude behaviour, was sitting the 
woman whom Steven had rever- 
enced as a sort of angel, and who, 
however ill she had treated him, 
he had always pictured as pure as 
her own white flowers. Dunbar 
was not one of those men who grow 
callous because they have been 
hardly treated. 

He knew that he loved her still 
—loved her more than he had ever 
done. And this white star of his 
imagination was posing as Mary 
Magdalen at the rate of two francs 
an hour! At the hideous picture he 
had conjured up he groaned and 
buried his face in the grass. 

Later on, as the sound of holi- 
day-makers’ voices climbed the 
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hill, Steven, in search of solitude, 
left St. Cloud, and, dropping down 
the slope on to the other side, pre- 
sently gained the wood of Meu- 
don. He wandered by the little 
lake and sat down sadly by the 
rough-made soldiers’ graves that 
lie along the water’s edge. Those 
stoneless, nameless mounds of 
earth marked out what had per- 
haps been hopeful, high-beating 
human hearts. Yet heir pain was 
over, he reflected. Twilight gather- 
ed on Steven: a bat flitted across 
the silent water, and the clumps of 
trees showed darkly against the 
fading sky. By and by in the 
thick shadows of the wood bare- 
headed monks came trooping by 
chanting some low mystic dirge. 

Renunciation in life and hope 
only in some vague after-existence 
—or, on the other hand, forgetful- 
ness in sin and annihilation in 
death—were these the eternal tunes 
to which the generations should 
march past? Was this all indeed 
that life had to offer? All that 
was merely personal in his being— 
his sense of wrong, his pleasure in 
existence—all that the past had 
given him, all that the future might 
have in store for him, seemed 
banked up by this avalanche of 
doubt that had descended on his 
soul. The drying up of these 
natural currents forced his spirit 
back upon life-problems which may 
well remain for ever unanswered. 
The eternal silence of Nature 
weighed in his front, and, riding 
high, the pale stars seemed to say, 
‘You are alone.’ 

At last, bodily and mentally ex- 
hausted, he threw himself down 
upon the ground, and, as the moon 
raised her head over the neighbour- 
ing copses, he fell into a fitful sleep. 

It seemed to him he was back 
in the old orchard garden, and 
Maud, dressed as he always re- 
membered her, in white, smiled and 
beckoned from the other side of 
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the wicket-gate. But as Steven 
rushed forward the gate vanished, 
and from the other side of the 
high wall came a mocking laugh. 

Then the scene seemed to 
change, and Maud, with wild eyes 
and dishevelled hair, appeared 
wringing her hands on the opposite 
banks of a dark stream. She did 
not hear Steven, who called to 
her, but walked along the river- 
bank still wringing her hands. 
Suddenly she turned her head, and 
her eyes seemed to say, 

‘I have suffered ; see only how 
I suffer now. The river rolls 
between, over which we can never 
pass; but I am not the vile thing 
you think.’ 

The air chilled, and the snow 
began to fall. He seemed to be 
magnetically drawn into the stream 
by the fixed shining of her eyes. 
He sprang forward ; but as he felt 
the water about his feet, she 
changed into a willow on the 
rivers bank, that threw up its 
startled branches like despairing 
hands against the winter sky. 

At that moment Steven awoke. 

Rubbing his eyes, he saw that 
the first chill of dawn was faintly 
flushing the east. At first he only 
felt an aching in the limbs, and a 
sense of weariness. Then the 
recollection of . yesterday came 
back, and he started up and began 
to walk in the direction of Paris. 

He had dreamt of Maud. 

He recalled the despair of her 
attitude, the bend of her body, the 
clasp of her hands ; and then again 
he saw the mute appeal of her eyes. 

‘ Yes,’ they said, as plainly as eyes 
could say, ‘I too have looked pain 
in the face; you are not alone. 
Our paths may lie apart—yours in 
front, mine behind ; but you, who 
once believed in me, give me a 
little of your faith now.’ 

‘She is innocent!’ cried Steven 
suddenly, as he gave a bound, and 
a hundred joy-bells seemed to ring 
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out in the air. ‘She is innocent !’ 
the birds seemed to sing ; and the 
sun, slowly rising, and casting the 
trees’ long westward shadows on 
the grass, appeared to Steven to 
light up a new and fairy world. 

‘Pooh-pooh! says the scien- 
tific critic, at such a juncture. ‘A 
disordered imagination, effect of 
fatigue and an empty stomach.’ ‘A 
ridiculous infatuation for a worth- 
less girl,’ says the worldly-wise 
man, who habitually gives the 
lowest motive to an incomprehen- 
sible action ; while the large class of 
persons who feel nothing but their 
own headaches smile incredu- 
lously, and suggest incipient mad- 
ness. Yet surely it is in the measure 
of love and faith a man gives his 
fellow-man that he can himself be 
judged. 

As to Steven, it was nothing 
that this revelation of the morning 
came as a lightning stroke. He 
had toiled, in a way, all day, and 
thrown himself down in anguish for 
this ray of light. A mere dream 
became, by some high intuition, a 
daylight conviction. For the shock 
that had, so to speak, upset his 
moral equilibrium had left him in 
a void in which he doubted, not 
only the purity and truth of one 
individual woman, but the exist- 
ence of any truth and purity at all. 
Belief in one meant a reinstitution 
of the other. 

When, fagged and footsore, but 
with high-beating pulse, he gained 
the gates of Paris, another day of 
pain and pleasure had begun. Life 
again stirred in the silent streets. 





IV. 


Maup was last seen, bouquet in 
hand, in the unsympathetic posi- 
tion of dismissing her youthful 
lover. To mitigate her conduct it 
must be remembered that she was, 
at the date of which we have 
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spoken, barely eighteen, and sorely 
pressed by circumstances, in the 
shape of a tearful mother and an 
inexorable tax-gatherer. She was 
not only inexperienced in the 
world, but also incapable of judg- 
ing of even her own feelings. 

Experience is the only lesson 
that Dame Destiny birches into 
grown-up boys and girls; and it 
was to this hard school, to borrow 
a metaphor, that Maud was about 
to pay her heavy school-fees. 

Mrs. Weldon had resided, during 
her husband’s lifetime, in various 
parts of the Continent. She had 
a predilection for dashing society 
—a taste which was shared by her 
husband, along with, if rumour say 
aright, a decided leaning to rouge et 
noir. It is certain that they made 
Paris their head-quarters; and 
passed the summer and winter 
months, to a great extent, at Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, and Monaco. 
On Mr. Weldon’s sudden death in 
a railway accident, his widow was 
obliged, as the phrase goes, to turn 
over a new leaf. She found, on 
going into their affairs with her 
lawyer, that their financial condi- 
tion was such that a final renuncia- 
tion of her past pleasant life was 
imperative. With many sighs, 
therefore, she packed up her laces 
and sky-blue dresses, and resigned 
herself, as ladies will, to fate and 
the gimcrack villa in which Steven 
found her. 

At the time of their return to 
England, Maud had passed her 
tenth birthday; so that in the 
monotony of their quiet country 
life she still vividly retained the 
recollection of the fine dresses 
she had worn, the gay scenes she 
had witnessed, and the admiration 
she had always received as a child. 
It had been Mrs. Weldon’s pride 
at Nice to dress her beautiful little 
daughter in white velvet, and to 
walk with her along the English 
promenade. In the aiter-days of 
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dark damp winters the foolish 
woman used to tell Maud that 
when she grew up she should 
marry a rich husband, dress in fine 
clothes, and winter in Nice. 

It is strange how we sometimes 
retain even the most idle words 
spoken to us in childhood. The 
girl unconsciously made the rich 
husband an inevitable part of her 
future. It seemed, therefore, in 
the natural course of events that 
Mr. Brown should present himself 
with decorous protestations, and a 
bouquet of hot-house flowers. In 
real life, however, things were com- 
plicated by the presence of a Steven. 
In her childish dreams of white 
velvet and the English promenade 
there was no young man who 
looked at her with that curious, 
earnest, almost pained expression 
in his eyes. No one at all who 


pressed warm kisses on her passive 

pink fingers. 

more difficult. 
Indeed, things were particularly 


Real life was much 


prosaic for the moment in Mrs. 
Weldon’s household. The butcher 
was clamorous to be paid, and 
the baker refused to leave their 
daily bread unless his accounts 
were settled. It is to be feared 
that the grocer had already rather 
roughly refused them credit, and 
the wretched little maid-servant 
had received no wages for the last 
six months. Day by day the diffi- 
culties of the unfortunate widow 
increased, until it became palpable 
that a climax was near at hand. 
After a night spent by Mrs. Weldon 
in threats, in entreaty, and finally in 
tears, Maud consented to send away 
Steven and accept Mr. Brown. 

But it is one thing to dismiss a 
lover, another to accept a substi- 
tute. It was not until her suave 
admirer placed a large jewel on 
the third finger of her left hand, 
and attempted to kiss her cheek in 
token of proprietorship, that Maud 
realised how antipathetic he really 
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was to her. Steven had gone, and 
henceforward through life there 
would be this smug, precise, scru- 
pulously polite gentleman opposite 
to her. In vain to conjure up the 
old magic of gay scenes ; they no 
longer said anything to her imagi- 
nation. What use, she asked her- 
self, to drive through life in a coach 
and four, with a large piece of un- 
responsive humanity blocking out 
her view? It was useless to battle 
with the repugnance that this mar- 
riage inspired her. 

Within a week of Steven’s de- 
parture Maud had broken off her 
engagement with Mr. Brown. Mrs. 
Weldon, in wrath and despair, took 
to her bed, and Maud, for the first 
time, assumed the management of 
affairs. She found that for the last 
few years they had been actually 
living on their capital, and that 
what money remained would barely 
cover their debts. Maud there- 
fore arranged to give up the house 
and sell the furniture, while she 
took a small apartment in a London 
suburb, and sought for a situation 
as daily governess. 

Poverty, unless in the case of a 
bigwig who gathers an additional 
glory from a youth spent before 
the mast or in labelling blacking- 
pots, is, perhaps, as tiresome in the 
relating as it is doleful to experi- 
ence. 

Maud during the next two years 
learnt her lesson in a rough school. 
It was the old story of long hours 
and small pay. Finally, seeing an 
advertisement in the newspaper of 
a French family who wanted an 
English governess in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, the two ladies went 
over to Paris. If Maud had any 
idea of seeing Dunbar by so doing, 
the irony of Fate was about to give 
her her heart’s desire. 

After some six months, Maud’s 
little pupil died in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, leaving her again with- 
out occupation in a strange city, 
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From this moment their real hard- 
ships began. No one wanted a 
governess with Maud’s modest 
accomplishments. Could she teach 
Latin and music? No? Then 
German and mathematics? If not, 
they were afraid she would not 
suit. A hundred people wanted 
English nurses; but Maud was 
denied even this last alternative by 
the serious illness of her mother. 
In the mean time the mistress of 
the fension where they boarded 
hinted to Maud that some old 
pensionnaires wanted their room. 

What was the poor girl to do? 
Her mother must have a doctor, 
and madame must be appeased. 
She went from shop to shop with 
her old water-colour sketches. No 
one in Paris, where every one 
paints, wanted them either. She 
had sold all her poor little bits of 
jewelry, and appealed without re- 
sult to the only relative they had 
in England. 


In the midst of this dilemma, 
she realised an unlooked-for means 


of earning money. It happened 
that she had walked into Paris one 
evening to proffer, for the last 
time, her poor little sketches, 
which had, as before, been rather 
roughly refused. As Maud was 
rolling up her impossible ultra- 
marine landscapes she started on 
hearing herself addressed. 

Turning round, she saw an 
elderly gentleman, with a bald 
head and long nose, taking off his 
hat and bowing to her. It was 
none other than M. Jules Durand. 
He had seen her sketches refused, 
and therefore did not scruple to 
accost her. Bowing again, he pre- 
sented his card, and asked Made- 
moiselle if she had ever sat for 
her portrait. He was an artist, he 
explained, and was, at the mo- 
ment, engaged on a sacred sub- 
ject—would Mademoiselle pose for 
the Virgin? He then mentioned 
the remuneration, which seemed to 
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Maud a great deal of money. Of 
course she would pose. Was that 
not the last franc that they had in 
the world in her pocket? The 
rest can easily be guessed. After 
sitting for about a week to M. 
Durand, he asked her one morning 
to pose in his other studio. He 
had been disappointed of a model, 
he explained; and Maud, little 
knowing the ordeal she was to 
undergo, assented. The result we 
have seen. 


A few hours after Steven’s re- 
turn to Paris, he went round to the 
studio. To his relief, he found an 
empty dais, and but a handful of 
students in the room. 

‘No model?’ he tried to say, in 
his usual voice. 

* No, worse luck to it !’ grumbled 
one of the plodding Swedes, who 
was already tugging away at a 
plaster cast. ‘No, she only sat 
an hour yesterday, and ran off. 
Said she didn’t know she was going 
to sit toaclass of men! There’s 
pretty prudery for you! I hate 
these fine ladies! I shall not be 
able to finish my sketch now.’ 

At which forlorn statement 
Steven broke into a broad grin. 

‘It’s always the way with the 
good-looking models; they give 
themselves airs,’ remarked the 
Marseillais, with the air of a man 
with a profound experience in such 
matters. 

At that moment Lefevre tapped 
Dunbar on the shoulder. He had 
just sauntered in. 

* Our pretty bird has flown, you 
see,’ he said, with his supercilious 
smile. ‘We frightened the little 
girl away. I made a mistake 
about her, it seems. She has never 
posed before. I believe she has 
a history,’ he added, lowering his 
voice to a confidential whisper ; 
‘and that old rascal Durand knows 
more than he chooses to tell.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Dunbar coldly ; 

L 
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and, shaking off Lefévre’s offers to 
go and breakfast, he rushed round 
to M. Durand’s house. 

Explaining to his master that he 
was an old friend of Miss Wel- 
don’s, he learnt from the old gen- 
tleman most of the particulars 
already recounted. He heard of 
their chance meeting, the failure 
of the water-colours, and how Miss 
Weldon had been persuaded to 
sit. Finally, extracting the address 
of the pension where Mrs. Weldon 
was staying, he made his way 
thither as fast as a fiacre could 
carry him. 

After climbing four flights of 
stairs and presenting his card, he 
was shown into a small cheaply- 
furnished drawing-room. 

Steven crossed to the open win- 
dow, and stood on the little balcony 
overlooking Paris. At his feet the 
busy gay stream of life swept past 
—tram-cars, blue-bloused work- 
men, neat white-capped Jonnes— 
while in the delicate pearly dis- 
tance he again saw the shining 
dome ofthe Invalides. But Paris, 
animate or inanimate, roused no 
resistance in him to-day. He was 
back in fancy in an orchard garden, 
where sin and sorrow were not, 
and where women had sweet gray 
eyes. The sinking sun was touch- 
ing the distant trees with purple, 
and flushing with pink the moss- 
grown orchard-walls. A young 
girl’s face and hair, too, caught a 
radiance from the sky, as, with half- 
drooped eyes and averted head, 
she plucked a rosebud from a trel- 
lis near at hand. That was the 
picture that he saw from the small 
pension balcony. 

The next instant the original 
stood behind him. Poor Maud, 
grown thinner and paler than in 
his fancy picture ! 

‘Why did you come ?’ he heard 
her say sorrowfully, as she stood 
still in the middle of the room. 
‘It was bad enough to bear yester- 
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day,’ she added, as a great shame 
flushed her cheeks. ‘Why did 
you come? You might have left 
me alone.’ 

Tears of shame were welling up 
into her eyes, so that she turned 
round with her back to the light to 
hide them. 

How often during her two years 
of hardship had she dreamt of 
meeting Steven! She had felt 
that, could she only touch his hand 
or meet his eye, they would under- 
stand each other as they had never 
understood each other before. 
Now she felt that she must be 
hopelessly degraded in his sight. 
How explain the position in which 
he had seen her? 

It was lucky that Dunbar had 
enough generosity to require no 
explanation at her hands. 

‘I came because I could not 
help it,’ he answered. ‘I came 
because I—I love you— He 
paused as she buried her face in 
her hands. 

‘I am not worthy of it,’ she 
murmured, with bowed head. 
‘ After—yesterday, how can you 
say that you love me? You may 
be sorry for me, that is all. Go 
away! she entreated ; ‘it can do 
no good.’ 

‘I cannot go away!’ he cried, 
coming behind her. ‘What hap- 
pened yesterday shall be forgotten. 
As long as we live, it shall never 
be mentioned again.’ 

But she answered only by a low 
sob. 

‘Maud,’ he said, as he impri- 
soned her two slim hands in one 
of his, while he drew her to him 
with the other, ‘Maud, do not 
send me away again! Look at 
me; say that you love me, that you 
will be my wife ! 

Unable to hide her face, and 
softened by the pleading of his 
voice and touch, she raised her 
eyes for one moment to his. It 
was only for an instant of time ; 
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but he knew in that instant all 
that she had suffered. The appeal 
of her glance roused all that was 
manly and generous in his nature, 
and over that wave of sorrow his 
soul went out to her as it could 
never have done in the old sum- 
mer days. A great joy and peace 
took hold of him, exalting the 
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model !’ she said, in a depreciatory 
voice, while her head drooped on 
to her breast. 

‘You shall be mine!’ he whis- 
pered softly, as, with wildly-beat- 
ng heart, he touched her pale 
ips. 

Down below, in Paris, shone 
the dome of the Invalides, the 





meaning of life into the high chan- trees quivered in the May-day 
nels of his early dreams. breeze, and the great tide of life 
‘Remember what I am—a_ swept by as before. 
WIND. 


SADLY sighing o’er dark expanses, 
Laughing and dancing with waves, the wind, 
Lightly treading the flowers, advances, 
Heedless of all before and behind. 
I hear a wail in the topmost branches, 
I see them waving their hands on high, 
As if for help from the moon as it launches 
A sharp prow forth on a stormy sky. 
I pause to list to a love-sick lisper,— 
Or why do the leaves so seem to sigh, 
And wave me away from reach of their whisper ?— 
But only can hear the murmurs die. 


Rifting the clouds into ugly blotches, 
Tugging the flags till the flagstaffs creak, 
Sweetly repentant a sly chance watches 
Softly to kiss me on cheek and cheek. 
Aloft, through cordage and shipstays streaming, 
It mimics to darkness a fruitless wail ; 
A morning sun on a calm bay beaming, 
It wafts to the shore a seaman’s tale. 
An unseen finger, with tender touches, 
To heavenward turns the blooms that fail 
To lift their heads storm-smitten ; for, much as 
The winds be wild, will the mild prevail. T. G. 
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In the spring London becomes 
full of pictures. To some people 
it is probably so full of music, that 
the streets and squares are hardly 
sufficient to contain more than the 
interest and, as it were, the at- 
mosphere of Wagner and Berlioz ; 
to others the town is one great 
organisation for giving and going 
to parties; to others, all London is 
divided into stage and auditorium ; 
and to others, again, it is parcelled 
out between preachers and con- 
gregations. But that section of 
the public is growing yearly larger 
and larger in whose eyes the 
capital of England in May is 
changed into a vast picture-gal- 
lery, with a machinery of framing, 
sending in, hanging, buying and 
selling, which looks so big that it 
seems almost sufficient to employ 
such of the population as are not 
actually at work painting the pic- 
tures, sitting for them, or criticising 
them in the papers. Looking at 
London, not in the way of music, 
nor in the way of society, nor in 
the way of journalism (another ra- 
paciously absorbing, engrossing, 
and centralising kind of interest), 
but in the way of art—a very par- 
terre of painted canvas is seen to 
break out and bloom in colour. 
It dazzles us all the way up Bond- 
street in spots at a dozen picture- 
dealers’, culminates at the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, the Fine Art Society’s, 
the United Arts, the Doré Gallery, 
and more places of public exhibi- 
tion than it is easy to name. In 
fragments all along Piccadilly ; in 
the great mass at Burlington House 
—Royal Academy show and 
Diploma Gallery; in a score of 
quiet secondary streets; in the 


two great water-colour galleries, 
and the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall ; in Suffolk-street, and in the 
purlieus of Trafalgar-square, spreads 
the éa/age of art ; while the National 
Gallery itself may be likened to a 
great cask of that precious madre 
vino— mother wine’—which the 
dexterous wine-growers of Portugal 
use as a central force and aroma 
to be diluted among commoner 
vintages. | Westward, pictures 
crown the internal circles of the 
Albert Hall, while a less transitory 
collection fills the galleries of South 
Kensington ; and then come the 
regions of the studios—colonies of 
studios, avenues and squares of 
studios, artists’ houses in which the 
atelier is the shrine and centre of 
the place, ordinary houses in which 
it is a conspicuous after-thought, 
each studio with its long window 
to the north. Then the mind’s eye 
goes forth upon its picture-quest 
out to the art-colony of Bedford 
Park, to the northern hills of 
Hampstead, to the gardens of St. 
John’s Wood, to the charming 
facades and byways of the Chelsea 
Embankment. It is a very world 
of canvas and of paint. 

Impressed by the quantity, we 
have nothing to do but to look 
into the quality. It is a veritable 
commonplace of the year to say 
that nothing sensational has ap- 
peared in the exhibitions—that is 
undoubtedly the fact ; but whether 
the critic will lament the absence 
of a sensation as much as the public 
is to be questioned. At the Aca- 
demy there is no ‘ Road to Ruin,’ 
or other intensely explanatory and 
emphatic story upon canvas, to 
please the crowd by the obvious- 
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ness and insistence of its moral 
and the literalness of its details. 
In regard to landscape art, the 
nearest approach to a popular sen- 
sation was made when the strong 
Scotch work first caught the public 
eye; but since then the chills and 
mists, the torrents and the cattle, 
and the other discomforts of the 
robust school have become rather 
a matter of course; and besides, 
the landscapes in question have 
surely somewhat deteriorated, a 
certain confident dash having, in 
some instances, replaced the steady 
and serious execution of a few 
years ago. Military painting, too, has 
ceased to cause a great excitement 
in the crowd. The public, then, 
as regards the Academy, have very 
little to talk about ; and the reason 
of this is, that the best work of the 
year has been bestowed upon what 
makes little talk—portraiture. Mr. 
Millais,s Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
Mr. Frank Holl, and Mr. Ouless 
are raising portrait-painting in Eng- 
land to such heights as it reached 
in Spain and Holland in their great 
days. We are constantly asked to 
look at France for a shining ex- 
ample in the various branches of 
art ; but assuredly, in this one im- 
portant respect, England might 
give laws to the modern world. 
The French school is strong in 
drawing, and in style, but thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory in flesh-painting. 
There is no- evidence that any 
painter in France to-day has gone 
to the great masters for the secrets 
of their carnations. In the first- 
class English work, on the contrary, 
the finest traditions have been 
treasured; and in the matter of 
drawing, although few Englishmen 
can boast a certain kind of tri- 
umphant sureness of hand, yet 
they have some subtleties of 
draughtsmanship of their own. As 
there was little really masterly work 
at Burlington House this year, ex- 
cept that of the four portrait- 
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painters above mentioned, it follows 
that they hold, in our memories 
of the Academy, priority over the 
painters of subjects or landscapes. 
The principal art-movement of 
our time is undoubtedly the Real- 
istic. It has affected literature, 
sculpture, and painting, inspiring 
all these arts with sincerity and 
with individuality. We all know 
how much literature has gained 
and how much it has lost by real- 
ism ; what ideals—some noble and 
some insipid—it has foregone, and 
into what low byways of the heart 
it has descended in search of cha- 
_racteristics; and also how much of 
the keen interest of personality it 
has brought into fiction. Sculpture 
has lost the calm generalities which 
used to mark that art, and has be- 
come most closely and curiously 
studious of the unit of mankind. 
What can be more full of the 
separateness—the  distinctions—of 
individual character than the terra- 
cotta busts of the contemporary 
Italian school? Mankind has been 
more generalised and convention- 
alised in sculpture than even in 
literature—more, indeed, than in 
any other art whatever; but that 
was in a time which is passing 
away, and modern sculpture has 
become even more realistie and in- 
dividual than modern literature. 
Military painting has, perhaps, 
gained more than any of the arts 
by this realistic reform, for, in the 
battle and the campaign, all inter- 
est and all sympathy are occupied 
with the unit, troubling themselves 
little with the corps d’armée ; and, of 
course, the more art follows this 
inclination of sympathy, the more 
interesting it must be. The mili- 
tary painting of forty years ago re- 
sembled the records of battles by 
which Roman history bored our 
childhood. It is the commonplace 
of slaughter, the banality of massa- 
cre. Contemporary military paint- 
ing is like the novels of MM. 
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Erckmann-Chatrian, in which, as 
George Eliot said, we come so 
close to the soldiers that we can 
see their faces, we can almost hear 
their hearts beat. Now, with re- 
gard to portrait-painting, realism 
has always existed more or less ; 
restrained and modified by a cer- 
tain general human dignity, it ex- 
isted in the noblest times. Realism 
had, perhaps, almost disappeared 
in the times of the most ignoble art. 
Most people can remember the 
Royal Academy ‘ Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman ;’ in fact, specimens of it 
are to be found in Burlington 
House to this day. Well, ‘The 
Portrait of a Gentleman,’ and its 
companion work of art, the por- 
trait of his wife, are examples of 
portraiture in generalities. 

Of the four strong painters we 
have mentioned, Mr. Frank Holl 
is perhaps the most insistently 
realistic, inasmuch as he shows the 
accidental as well as the essential 
characteristics of his subjects. It 
is not necessary that we should 
know too much of a man’s passing 
moods, or whether he is hungry, or 
satisfied with luncheon. Mr. Holl 
is inclined to force us to know these 
little things about his sitters; not- 
withstanding which his portraits 
always have their dignity. Mr. 
Herkomer paints portraits, proba- 
bly, with more sympathy than do 
any of his colleagues in the art ; he 
renders a face as if he loved and 
respected it, and cared much to 
know it and to make it known. 
The portrait of the late Mr. Wynne 
(he died upon the day the Academy 
was opened to the public) is one of 
the finest examples of the painter’s 
tenderness. In Mr. Millais’s por- 
trait-work we are constrained to 
make a great distinction between 
his male and his female portraits. 
The latter this year comprise a 
sketchy likeness of Mrs. Budgett, 
and a portrait of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s little daughter, which 
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is much marred by the vulgarity of 
the dress, and of the pink colour 
of the ribbons. The child is fair, 
and her light hair and skin are un- 
pleasantly contradicted by this 
quality of pink—a tint which we 
might have hoped had finally dis- 
appeared even from the world of 
millinery. In the matter of like- 
ness, the portrait of Sir Henry 
Thompson will probably be re- 
membered as one of the most as- 
tonishing triumphs ever produced 
in the English school. And so 
intense a resemblance assuredly 
cannot be compassed without the 
finest and most vital qualities of 
portraiture. In the case of Cardi- 
nal Newman, the subject has de- 
manded a rather tenderer and more 
reverential treatment, and well has 
the artist answered the demand; 
in the painting of the hands 
especially, he has worked in his 
most sympathetic as well as in his 
freest manner. 

But portraits are not exciting to 
the general public, whose interest 
in character is moderate, whose 
love of technique is small, and 


. whose needs are best supplied 


by a story-telling picture which 
shall afford something to talk about 
besides the painter’s powers. This 
desire is perfectly intelligible ; and 
it is strange that, in an exhibition 
which partakes more and more of 
the character of a picture-market, 
artists have not yet taken the 
trouble to be inventive in their 
subjects. By far the greater num- 
ber seem to ask themselves, in 
the vacuity of their imaginations, 
‘And what in the world shall we 
paint this time?” The answer to 
the question must inevitably be 
feeble and without impulse. Sir 
Frederick Leighton is one of the 
few who appear to have something 
to say and something to do, and so 
is free from this peculiar kind of 
discouragement. Whatever is to 
be said in criticism of his ‘Phryne,’ 
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it is certain that he painted the 
picture with much enjoyment and 
much purpose, and, in the compo- 
sition of the lines of the figure, he 
has certainly achieved a noble de- 
sign. Much general misunder- 
standing, by the way, has existed 
upon the real subject of the 
‘ Phryne at Eleusis.’ Some persons 
have mistaken the situation for that 
commemorated by M. Géréme in 
his ‘ Phryne before her Judges,’ the 
well-known incident of her unveil- 
ing, by which her advocate pro- 
claimed that beauty was so sacred 
as to stand in the place of inno- 
cence. This mistake other persons 
have publicly rebuked, by asserting 
that Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘Phryne’ is represented as about 
to bathe in the sea, an act which 
she was wont to perform with some 
ceremony. The painter, however, 
intended neither of these situa- 
tions ; his Phryne appears as she 
was called upon to show herself 
at Eleusis, that the people might 
see a revelation of the gods in her 
beauty, and especially in the dis- 
play of her hair. The act was 
religious in the sense of Greek 
religion, a sense into which no 
modern mind, however inveterately 
anti-Christian, can possibly enter 
with full sympathy, because, though 
it may attain pagan license, itcannot 
attain the innocence or reverence 
of that license. In this instance 
the painter has preserved a note- 
worthy gravity, both in the heroic 
manner in which the figure is com- 
posed, and in the expression given 
to the action of Phryne and to her 
face. The curious prevailing tint 
of the flesh has raised the question 
of the season’s Academy. The 
figure, it is generally concluded, is 
in the light of sunset ; but we can- 
not see that the same sunset-light 
has affected the colour of the 
marble and of the draperies close 
by. The famous orange-tint is all 
the more to be lamented, inasmuch 
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as there are grand passages of 
colour in the accessories, and 
especially in the glimpse of sea in 
the background. 

In ‘ Wedded’ we have a picture 
of sentiment which is common to 
all ages and all religions. The 
artist has designedly placed his 
graceful pair under the open sky, 
to express that there is no secrecy 
in their loves ; and he has, on the 
other hand, preserved the idea of 
privacy by letting a lonely sea and 
shore spread at the foot of their 
castle-walls. They are entirely 
alone, yet in no way shut in. The 
chief beauty of the group lies in 
the peculiarly eloquent clasp of the 
hands ; and the artist has very evi- 
dently intended a certain pathos in 
the expression of a lifelong union, 
with all that it implies of death and 
severance at last. The husband 
bends his head thoughtfully to kiss 
the slender fingers which he holds 
against his breast; the wife sur- 
renders herself with an entire con- 
fidence. In the blue of sky and 
sea there is a force which is almost 
coarse, though very beautiful, and 
which has the technical fault of mak- 
ing the distance advance somewhat. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s remaining 
contributions are a head of ‘ Anti- 
gone’ and the two pretty single 
figures, ‘Day-dreams,’ in violet 
draperies, and ‘ Melittion,’ veiled 
and draped all over in a subtly 
beautiful tint of warm and tender 
rose. This ‘little honey-sweet’ 
is fascinating, on account of the 
extreme loveliness of the face. 

To pass from the President to 
some of the members of his Aca- 
demy. Several elders, who have 
done something better in past years, 
but whose something better, even, 
was in another taste and according 
to other artistic methods than ours, 
some critics have agreed to pass 
over in silence, as regards critical 
notice ; but much is annually said 
as to the space which their works 
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occupy upon the line. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that 
their election conferred upon these 
painters a diploma which was not 
to be subject to changes in the 
national culture ; and fault should 
rather be found with the constitu- 
tion or the customs of a body 
which awards a lifelong right upon 
very slight grounds, than with the 
holders of that right. Quite dis- 
tinct from the veterans alluded to 
are some Academicians of the 
middle age of art, whose work 
this year was hardly worthy of repu- 
tations made not long ago. Mr. 
Pettie, for instance, is assuredly far 
from his best in ‘The Palmer.’ 
The subject is an interior, vaguely 
placed in Anglo - Saxon times. 
A night’s hospitality has been ac- 
corded by a noble but sufficiently 
primitive family to an aged pilgrim 
from the Holy Land. He recounts 
his adventures with conventional 
attitudes of exciting narration; a 
little boy hears him in a yet more 
conventional attitude of listening— 
feet apart, hands behind back. 
Another child’s head is laid in re- 
gulation manner upon the mother’s 
knee, she herself being negative in 
pose and expression. ‘The master 
of the house has disposed his large 
limbs in the regulation sprawl of 
the period. It is altogether a 
family group calculated to impress 
the spectator with a certain incre- 
dulity. Mr. Pettie’s masterly work 
in portraiture has been much missed 
this year by those who remember 
it as one of the best points of the 
Academy of three or four seasons 
ago. Mr. Val Prinsep, in his 
‘ Death of Siward the Strong,’ has 
taken much pains with an elaborate 
composition, but has been able to 
inspire himself with only a very 
moderate impulse in the actions of 
his figures. Here also is the pre- 
vailing character of emptiness. 
The Earl is dying conventionally, 
and his wife looks somewhat like 
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an actress whose vanity has not 
allowed her to paint in wrinkles to 
accord with a gray wig. There 
are monks, one of them holding 
up a crucifix ; a young woman with 
clasped hands; and a young man, 
who expresses grief by putting one 
hand to his hair with a somewhat 
feminine gesture. Mr. Prinsep 
has not reached this year the stand- 
ard of his ‘Gaming Table in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ of long ago, 
and of his ‘ Washerwomen’ of later 
times. Mr. Marcus Stone shows 
his usual dainty completeness. The 
best of his pictures this year has 
been bought by the Academy 
under the terms of the Chantrey 
bequest. ‘Il yen a toujours un 
autre’ is one of the garden scenes 
which Mr. Stone greatly affects, 
treated with all the artist’s charac- 
teristic precision. A large hat, of 
the kind Mr. Marcus Stone loves 
so well, and the pretty last-century 
dress which it surmounts (with a 
very pretty girl within them), turn 
dreamily away from the advances 
of a swain, who leans upon the 
back of the seat; a nicely-posed 
white cat is on some steps in the 
foreground. ‘Bad News’ is a 
young lady of a somewhat earlier 
time, grouped with a pot contain- 
ing a flowering shrub, a dog, and 
a duenna, and expressing despair, 
like Mr. Prinsep’s young chieftain, 
by lifting her hand to the side of 
her abundant curls. Mr. Marks 
and Mr. Leslie, too, are not by 
any means to be classed among 
the superfluous veterans. They 
are not of the tender academical 
age of Mr. Frank Dicksee or Mr. 
Woods; but they belong so de- 
cidedly to the more living ranks of 
art, that we are entitled to expect 
from them rather fresher work than 
they have given us. Mr. Marks 
had an excellent subject in ‘Lord 
Say brought before Jack Cade.’ 
How much richness of comedy 
there is in the combination of 
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accusations brought by the rebel 
and demagogue against the old 
patrician! Jack Cade combines 
a criticism of Lord Say’s foreign 
policy with a masterly review of 
political economy and home affairs. 
‘What canst thou answer to my 
majesty for giving up Normandy 
unto the Dauphin of France?... 
Thou hast most traitorously corrupt- 
ed the youth of this realm in erecting 
a grammar-school: and whereas, 
before, our grandfathers had no 
other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to 
be used; and, contrary to the 
King, his crown and dignity, thou 
hast built a paper-mill.’ Mr. Marks 
is one of the few artists now at 
work in England whose work is 
touched with the salt of humour. 
When he paints birds he shows his 
sense of comedy principally in his 
choice and appreciation ; but he 
has been more actively comic in 
his work now and then, and his 
execution is generally more com- 
plete than in the present instance. 
He hardly seems to have enjoyed 
his own subject; and his Jack Cade, 
if he were not—fortunately for him- 
self—upon canvas, would hardly 
keep his precarious footing. Nor 
have the other figures a very firm 
hold on mother earth. Mr. Leslie 
has become so accustomed to 
please by means of the ideally 
pretty faces which he has created 
in such numbers, that the painting 
of them has become a habit with 
him ; and art, as a habit, has its 
weaknesses. But enough has been 
said in explanation of what every 
one has recognised as the lack of 
interest in the year’s art-work. Let 
us turn to the pleasanter task of 
recalling the memorably good 
things, many of them on so small 
a scale that they have escaped 
very general notice, though attain- 
ing, nevertheless, the best kind of 
conspicuousness. 

Besides being the year of good 
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portraits—the year which has set 
the seal upon the works of modern 
realism in the noblest and most 
intimately human phase of that 
movement—1882 may be consi- 
dered as the year of bright, bold, 
and youthful dexterity in the Van 
Haanen manner. Not that the 
examples of it were numerous, but 
they were undeniably conspicuous ; 
and the last election to the Asso- 
ciateship has given them official 
importance. Mr. Logsdail’s pic- 
tures are by no means obtrusive 
works of art; yet they were suffi- 
cient to give to the season of a year 
or two ago a certain character. It 
was the season of Antwerp stu- 
dents. In the same way we have 
had a season of young Venetians. 
So powerful is a little character to 
makeamark! Mr. Van Haanen’s 
smaller work is the more satisfac- 
tory of the two which he exhibited. 
‘The Cobbler’s Shop’ is a com- 
plete and most artistic piece of 
workmanship, and is imagined with 
a charming suggestiveness and wit. 
An old Venetian sits at his stall— 
a rose behind his ear, in the fashion 
of Venice and Tuscany—and con- 
ducts an energetic bargain, empha- 
sised by the expressive finger- 
language of his race, with a pretty 
blonde Venetian shop-girl, who 


/ coquettishly and rather wistfully 


admires the effect of her feet in a 
pair of slippers. The maiden is 
by no means idealised, nor forced 
into a costume which the streets of 
Venice never beheld. She is in 
the rather nondescript raiment of 
realistic Italy ; and except that her 
coquettish action is such as we 
have seen upon many a French, 
Italian, and Spanish canvas, she is 
a true ragazza of her kind. More 
in the foreground, on the other side 
of the Jadrone, sits a boy hard at 
work, drawing the long threads 
through the leather ofa substantial 
pair of boots. This figure is a 
most admirable study, and coloured 
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with exquisite tact and taste; so, 
indeed, is the whole little picture ; 
while the execution is comprehen- 
sive and just in an uncommon de- 
gree, Mr. Van Haanen being master 
of that rare quality—a charm of 
touch. In his larger picture— 
‘Luncheon-time in a Venetian 
Sartoria’—he has delighted too 
much, like other realists of a cer- 
tain school, literary and artistic, in 
the characteristics of coarse femi- 
nine types. The girls are snatch- 
ing their coffee and bread in a 
pause of their dressmaking, sitting 
on the tables among the shreds and 
odds and ends of their labour. 
One of them, rather pressed for 
time, is trying the effect ofa crimson 
evening dress on a chair before the 
mirror. In the background sits a 
rather too broadly caricatured fa- 
drona, in whose eye is a latent re- 
buke of the levity of all that vain 
and vulgar youth, for vulgar it 
undoubtedly is ; and, in a kind of 
refined reaction against refinement, 
the artist has dwelt on the least 
ideal truths of work-girl life. The 
painting throughout is brilliantly 
clever, colour being used with a 
profusion of variety, in the rather 
defiant manner of the school. Mr. 
Woods, the youngest Associate, is 
obviously Mr. Van Haanen’s pupil ; 
and his scenes are laid, like his 
leader’s, among the little street- 
paths, landing-places, and bridges 
of Venice—the Venice of the living 
Venetians. Casseroles, pots and 
pans, a great stack of batterie de 
cuisine, mixed with less utilitarian 
objects of dric-d-brac, have engaged 
his special care in ‘ Bargaining for 
an Old Master.” He who conducts 
a vociferous commerce in these 
goods, under the open sky, sits 
driving a hard bargain over the 
‘Old Master’ in question, which is 
spread limply upon the ground 
between the disputants. Mr. 
Woods always has an excellent 
motive in his figures; but in the 
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present instance he has not hesi- 
tated to overpower the life of his 
picture by the profusion of acces- 
sories. He pursues his studies of 
Venetian street-life in the ‘ Vene- 
tian Fan-Seller,’ a group of girls 
assembled about another of the 
open-air merchants of the city. A 
new-comer—a girl with her load on 
her head—enters on the scene 
with a good movement in her walk. 
In his ‘Violets: a Windy Corner,’ 
Mr. David Carr shows himself to 
be emulous of the same style— 
which is perhaps rather a manner 
than a style, and which, by plea- 
santly contradicting the unexciting 
and unindividual technical habits of 
English artists, looks more striking 
here than it would do in any foreign 
gallery. The manner is familiar 
enough abroad, and has even been 
pushed to somewhat vulgar ex- 
tremes by more than one. 

To pass to work which is at 
once less noisy and less emphatic, a 
special commemoration should be 
made of the solid qualities which 
Mr. Logsdail is improving to such 
good effect. His pictures were small 
this year; but it is a pleasure to 
see that, when he quits for a time 
his ascetic habits of grays and 
browns, he produces a very beauti- 
ful quality of colour. In regard to 
execution, his touch is quite as 
interesting as that of more self- 
assertive painters. He, too, has 
gone to the Adriatic city for some 
of his subjects, his ‘Buying and 
Selling on the Rialto’ being full of 
Venetian feeling. Yet to how dif- 
ferent readings does this Venice 
of ‘infinite variety’ lend herself ! 
There is Canaletto’s Venice, soft 
quiet pearls and jewels of colour 
and surface prosaically set; Tur- 
ner’s polychromatic dreams of the 
same seas and stones; Alfred de 
Musset’s ‘ Venise la rouge’ (whereas 
the redness quite escapes some 
eyes apparently); and, to come to 
our own times, there is the vignette 
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Venice of Miss Clara Montalba, 
all light and swift impression ; and 
the Venice of Mr. Logsdail, which 
is a strong, sharp, and deliberate 
Venice, with a hundred emphatic 
accents, any one of which would 
shatter the sea-city of Miss Mont- 
alba into fragments. Perhaps the 
most admirable quality of Mr. 
Logsdail’s work is the dzstinction— 
to use a word which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds understood in its fulness, 
and of which modern criticism has 
somewhat lost sight—which he 
combines with great definiteness 
and explicitness of manner. Mr. 
R. Barrett Browning has done 
good and steady work in the Ant- 
werp school, of which Mr. Logs- 
dail is so bright an ornament ; his 
picture this year at the Academy 
was so badly treated that the pub- 
lic can have had no opportunity of 
judging of its qualities. His sub- 
ject is ‘ Vespers’—a monk alone, 
tolling the bell for the afternoon 
prayer. The young painter is apt 
to be elaborately prosaic, perhaps 
as a protest against sentimental 
expectations from those who think 
more of the poetical traditions of 
his most illustrious parentage than 
of the necessity of hard work on 
his own part. He has done so 
well, however, with studies hitherto 
that he might now well enter upon 
something which is worthier of the 
name ofa picture. Before we pass 
from these younger figure-painters, 
whose work is so distinctively dans 
le mouvement, we should associate 
with them such landscapists as Mr. 
Adrian Stokes and Mr. G. F. Munn, 
strong, straightforward, and scien- 
tific artists, who work from Nature 
without farti-pris, but with a fine 
accomplishment and knowledge. 
Their work is effective by reason 
of its truth, intelligence, and vigour, 
and not by any splash of execution 
or self-assertion of style. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, in ‘A Winter 
Afternoon in the South of France,’ 
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paints the quaint gate of F réjus 
with a group of buildings rising 
against a bright sky, and a dili- 
gence clattering out upon the white 
high-road. The picture is excep- 
tionally sunny, and particularly 

well studied are the relations of 
the lights upon the several walls. 
It is in this matter of comparisons 
that the artist shows the value of 
studies in France or under French 
influences. In subject, Mr. Stokes 
chooses the anecdotal kind of 
landscape rather than the more 
conventional, illustrating, in this 
respect, that love of individuality 
of which we have spoken as a great 
force in portraiture and in military 
painting. Modern art is as much 
inclined to love characteristics in 
a landscape as in a face, and con- 
sequently to shrink from general- 
lsations. 

Of two ways of rendering natural 
truth, which is best — an accu- 
mulation of facts, or a rightness of 
impression? Mr. Brett adds fact 
to fact until he has nothing more 
to tell us, and by so doing no doubt 
impresses some minds with a sense 
of extreme truthfulness and finish. 
His remarkable picture, ‘ The 
Gray of the Morning,’ is like an 
artistic sum in addition. As re- 
gards colour, Mr. Brett belongs 
to that altogether English school 
of which Mr. Holman Hunt is the 
last representative in figure-paint- 
ing, and of which a determination 
to see colour where it is not evi- 
dent to ordinary eyes was a charac- 
teristic. Complementary tints espe- 
cially were wont to be forced into 
the shadows, so that a green robe 
was full of a lurking red in the 
folds. We are quite aware that 
this kind of violence has its learned 
and authoritative apologists; its 
defence, by the way, has been 
taken up by the critic of the Zimes, 
who declares that unless a painter 
practises it he is a chiaro-scurist, 
and not a colourist. And, in fact, 
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our chief complaint is that artists 
who colour in this manner pro- 
duce effects which are not de- 
lightful ; and of all the qualities of 
art, colour is surely that which has 
for its one purpose the giving of 
delight. A greater contrast to Mr. 
Brett’s work could not be found 
than that produced by a picture 
which we would single out from a 
hundred canvases in the Academy 
—‘ Homeless and Homeward,’ by 
Mr. John Reid. This beautiful 
work—a landscape and a subject- 
picture at once—is very possibly 
the work of a chiaro-scurist rather 
than ofa colourist ; but such colour 
as it has (and the artist has chosen 
the tones of a gray day) is tender 
and charming, while its lights and 
darks are rendered with exquisite 
justice. As regards its landscape, 
it might be called a sketchy pic- 
ture did not this beautiful precision 
of ‘relations’ give it a finish, a 
completeness, quite beyond that 
which is obtained by a pictorial 
inventory of natural objects. The 
subject has nothing new or striking 
about it; but it is interesting on 
account of the excellent motive of 
the figures. A group of houseless 
wandering musicians are pausing 
wearily in a path through a country 
meadow ; two or three little rustic 
children, on their way to the cot- 
tage hearth, pass them with’ the 
ignorant unsympathetic glance of 
early childhood. Every detail of 
costume, and so forth, in the figures 
is completed with the utmost ac- 
curacy. 

Another canvas which detached 
itself, on the Academy walls, from 
everything which surrounded it, was 
M. de Munkacsy’s brilliant interior, 
‘Avant la Féte du Papa.’ The 
quality of the colour and the kind 
of execution are singularly unlike 
anything which the most advanced 
English dexterity has ever com- 
passed. The work is audacious, 
but it is also triumphant. Lucid 
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porcelains, bits of rich glass, velvet 
and plush of strong and subtle 
tints, with the light forms and pure 
colours of quantities of flowers, are 
here treated with a masterly hand, 
which has painted its picture as 
another hand writes a letter. In 
the character of his figures M. de 
Munkacsy is not fortunate; the 
lady and the children, who are 
arranging bouquets in this rich 
room for papa’s feast-day, have the 
exaggerated chicwhich is essentially 
vulgar, however accidentally ‘ tak- 
ing.’ If, however, he is less than 
refined in his persons, he seizes 
their actions and motives with ex- 
treme truthfulness and tact. The 
Royal Academy was kind this 
year to foreign artists. M. de 
Munkacsy was of course on the 
line; and the same honour was 
awarded to M. Henri Motte and 
to M. Jan van Beers. The former 
has produced a thoroughly sound 
and strikingly interesting picture 
out of somewhat unpromising ma- 
terials—the deliverance of Rome 
by the cackling of the geese of the 
Capitol at the moment of surprise 
by the invaders. The barbarians, 
admirably drawn figures, of magni- 
ficent strength, have gathered 
under the beetling rock, and, 
mounted on the shields of their 
fellows, the foremost have just 
reached the top of the crag which 
guards sleeping Rome. But up 
against the midnight sky towers the 
cage of the consecrated geese, and 
out of the bars are suddenly stretch- 
ed a dozen vociferous heads and 
throats. The picture is painted 
in the strong smooth manner of 
Géré6me. M. van Beers, in his 
‘ Yacht—La Siréne,’ has painted a 
gray day, but without the latent 
light of Nature—a dull sky, with 
no sun within it; a dead sea, with 
the ripples of its calmness ruled 
by a ruler ; the neat yacht lying off ; 
her boat, manned by perfectly-ap- 
pointed sailors, at the foot of some 
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landing-stairs; and down these 
the happy owner of so much ele- 
gance is handing a young person 
with long gloves and short petti- 
coats, and an accentuated figure. 
The scene has the indefinable air 
of self-consciousness which per- 
vades Gallic yachting, as it does 
the Gallic chasse and the Gallic 
drag. 

Mr. Boughton is at his best in 
the delicate and interesting pic- 
tures of this year—single figures 
and compositions of Dutch familiar 
life. His graceful hand deals with 
rough life without marring rough 
character. Perhaps no pictures in 
the Academy were so thoroughly 
pleasant as his ‘ Muiden, North 
Holland,’ and ‘A Dutch Seaside 
Resort.’ The latter shows a group 
of natives discussing, with true 
Dutch curiosity, the new arrivals— 
an English family of unmistakable 
allure. Stolid the Dutch may be, 
but they are the most inveterately 
curious people among whom the 
traveller in Europe is ever likely 
to stray. Who remembers Rotter- 
dam or the Hague without recol- 
lections of the almost embarrassing 
interest of the inhabitants, who 
call each other out of their doors 
to take long satisfying stares at the 
unobtrusive stranger, and follow 
him up for better observation, and 
dodge him round corners for the 
sake of obtaining fresh points of 
view, and make up family parties 
for heading him off where he least 
expects them ? 

The late Cecil Lawson gave us 
his intense blue skies with shining 
clouds full of a quite vital move- 
ment and light. His ‘ Blackdown,’ 
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a little landscape, studied in the 
scenery of the Laureate’s summer 
home, is one of his completest 
achievements. His larger pictures 
are generally so strongly imitative 
as to suffer some loss of value. 
Mr. Walter Shaw is at his best in 
the nobly-drawn and painted sea- 
piece, which, by some error, was 
catalogued as ‘ The Great Orme’s 
Head.’ Another young painter, 
Mr. H. Schmalz, has succeeded in 
painting sentiment without sick- 
liness in his ‘ Voices,’ a lady in 
mourning pausing among the graves 
of an old churchyard to listen to 
some psalm within the church or 
to the echoes of her own memories. 
Mrs. Jopling’s ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ 
gained its own place as one of the 
interesting subject-pictures of the 
year; the painting is strong and 
finished, and the lovely face of the 
four weeks’ wife full of expression. 
We wish that space permitted us 
to do justice to Mr. Woodville’s 
excellent Maiwand picture, to Mr. 
Buxton Knight’s broad and bril- 
liant landscapes, and to Miss Hilda 
Montalba’s charming Venetian 
figures. Mr. Henry Moore, whose 
work was magnificent this year, 
Mr. Bouverie Goddard, Miss Clara 
Montalba, Mr. Meyerheim, and 
Mr. Denny Sadler should be men- 
tioned as artists who suffered 
an astonishing injustice from the 
hangers. Mr. Meyerheim had, 
however, a singularly beautiful 
water-colour well placed. Our 
glance at the city of pictures has 
paused so long on the Academy 
that we must leave the other shows 
to other record. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 














AT DEAL. 


—o——_ 


PERHAPS too much supper, perhaps too much smoke, 
Perhaps a bad conscience, perhaps— I awoke 

And glanced at my watch—it was half after three— 
Then gazed through the window far over the sea. 
The view worked a charm, and I sprang from my bed 
(Old Somnus and all his attendants had fled), 

And, seating myself on the window-sill wide, 

I lighted my pipe, Mrs. Grundy defied, 

And settled myself in my airy array 

To wait for the rise of the regent of day. 


The sea lay sleeping far below, 
With scarce a ripple on its breast ; 
Its waves had ceased to ebb and flow, 
The noisy shingle was at rest. 
O’erhead the sky was clear and gray, 
With here and there a dying star, 
While through the east the coming day 
Had seut his heralds from afar. 
A tiny bank of broken cloud 
Seemed slipping o’er the sea’s sharp ledge, 
In vain attempts to hide and shroud 
The gold that tipped its upper edge. 
And all this time the eastern sky 
Grew ever brighter and more bright ; 
And ever higher, and more high, 
Uprose the flood of saffron light, 
Till through a cloud-chink burst a beam 
Of glory, glinting o’er the sea. 
A golden promise was that gleam 
Of splendours that were still to be. 
Another instant, and there lay 
A glitt’ring pathway from the shore, 
That reached the very gates of day, 
All paved with gems from Phcebus’ store. 
The world, though bathed in golden light, 
Paid no attention to the scene : 
The world, I felt, was in the right— 
I saw how foolish I had been. 
I cursed the folly that had led 
My fancy thus to be ensnared, 
And, shivering, jumped into bed, 
To sleep until the world was aired. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STIRRUP-CUP. 


‘ There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, de- 


part, 
And yet partake no venom,’ 


HILLIARD returned to town in one 
of those reckless moods that of late 
had grown habitual to him, when a 
man looks his affairs in the face 
with gloomy courage, a dangerous 
revulsion of feeling making him 
ridicule his recent inconsistent fol- 
ly. Ebenezer Smith’s writ was out 
against him, and Lenore’s dis- 
honoured bill, lying on his mantel- 
piece, was a constant reminder of 
the faithlessness and forgetfulness 
of women, not only in affaires de 
ceur, but in their financial rela- 
tions with the other sex. He found 
himself, therefore, driven to the 
painful necessity of writing to his 
grandfather for aid—the Manches- 
ter potentate, whose fortune, made 
out of patented dish-covers, had 
not softened an aggressive manner, 
a natural cynicism and insolence, 
and a bluntness of speech that 
were apt to make those he assisted 
very much ashamed of themselves, 
chilling the blood in their veins, 
and shaking to its foundations the 
self-command that was necessary 
in forming ready and grateful re- 
plies. Hilliard had never courted 
the old man for his money—such 
a line of conduct would have been 
hateful to him; toadyism in any 
shape was one of the genteel vul- 
garisms for which he had the great- 
est contempt. 

No providential occurrence had, 
as yet, happened to save him from 


incessant worry. Lenore, to whom 
he wrote, returned his letters un- 
opened in delicate-scented en- 
velopes enlivened by a splendid 
coronet and heroic motto. 

Genius and beauty, he reflected, 
were sometimes held to be as 
morally irresponsible for their acts 
as are certain types of criminals. 
He sold his horses after nearly 
breaking his neck at a steeple- 
chase ; he ‘ plunged’ heavily on the 
proceeds, and received a brief warn- 
ing from the Horse Guards, written, 
however, in a friendly spirit, for he 
was one of those quiet soldierly 
fire-eaters, with the characteristic 
moderation of language of all 
workers and not talkers, who are 
respected in a profession in which 
dash and courage are the main es- 
sentials for success, and no man in 
the Service was braver than he. 
He was very glad to think he 
should soon be out of England. 
His disposition was the reverse of 
hopeful. He cared nothing for the 
cards of the grandes dames, at 
whose receptions he had always 
been a welcome guest; he was in- 
different about most things, and 
disgusted at the fickleness of For- 
tune. A week passed ere he receiv- 
ed any answer to his appeal. To- 
day, as he read his grandfather’s 
letter, the quiet cynicism of its 
tone amused and even cheered 
him, and the enclosure of a cheque 
for a thousand pounds convinced 
him that, in some way or other, he 
had misjudged the old man, who, 
angry and indignant with the world, 
owned to having borne a fair share 
of wrongs in his time. 
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‘I am sorry to hear of your 
troubles and disappointment,’ his 
grandfather wrote, ‘but you will 
come out of this right enough. 
You spend money like a lord, I 
know, and I’m a mean, miserable, 
old miser, with a weakness for de- 
lusive bargains and a bad opinion 
of human nature; here, however, is 
my autograph on a bank on which 
the “wild thyme does not grow.” 
I hope it will square everything, 
and free you from your scrapes. 
So Lionel has cut you out! My 
dear boy, I once told you never to 
trust a man with your money or 
with the girl you love, to treat 
women as slaves, men as your 
enemies—always. So the little 
heiress in Yorkshire has married 
the parson and given you the slip, 
and the girl you loved has gone 
over to the parent’s side! Ofcourse 
she would, if she were a sensible, 
well-brought-up young party and 
her duty pointed to money: then 
they all elect to follow the fifth 
commandment. ... Lionel’s grand- 
father served me much the same 
trick. These things are all of the 
nature of Fate, like breaking your 
leg on a frosty day, or getting 
drowned or hanged. I never quite 
got over it, and had the satisfaction 
of knowing the fair one ran away 
from Carrington the third year after 
their marriage, with a Spaniard who 
shut her up in a lonely castle near 
Toledo, and led her the very deuce of 
a life, from jealousy. These pretty 
butterflies sometimes pay dearly for 
their flittings. Iam glad you are 
about to have a change—no- 
thing ripens ideas so much ; medi- 
tation and study often give one 
false impressions. Come and see 
me before you sail; stay a week 
with me at Manchester, and I'll 
introduce you to some of the best 
people in Whalley Range.’ 

Hilliard laid the letter down with 
a sigh of relief; then he rang for 
his valet, and sent off a telegram 
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that his grandfather might expect 
him that evening to dinner, and 
preparations for his journey were 
soon made. 

How he had misjudged his aged 
relative! There was real feeling and 
good-heartedness under that harsh 
exterior. Where had his former 
hardness of judgment vanished ? 
As he dismissed his servant a light 
tap came at the door, and Eric 
appeared. 

‘Glad the “ stiff” has turned up 
at last, old fellow,’ said his friend, 
shaking his hand warmly, and 
pointing to the cheque. ‘We’re both 
in clover. Congratulate me. I took 
your advice, and won the trick. 
She’s mine !’ 

‘Who, Dolly? Madness of you 
to despise my warning.’ 

‘Not at all. We did not care to 
live poor and despised. We talked 
beautifully about idealised emo- 
tions and the moon—lI’m sure I 
don’t know what it meant—and 
about sacrifice and all the rest of 
it; then we came to oursenses. A 
man without resources must exert 
his intellect. I’ve hitherto lived 
on luxuries, as only a penniless 
beggar without a shilling to his 
name can; but that’s all over. I’m 
pretty well sick of cards and the 
Turf, so I’ve proposed to Lileth. 
Mean to have a good time of it, I © 
can tell you—none of that non- 
sense of love in a cottage.’ 

‘ She looks very amiable. Dolly’s 
a Tartar, take my word for it, and 
the time soon arrives when, as far 
as looks and fascination go, all 
women are equal.’ 

‘ Lileth’s very beautiful ; she has 
those lingering sort of eyes that, 
with golden-brown hair, are saint- 
like in sweetness. I say, my boy, 
you look hipped.’ 

‘I’ve been worried ; adishonoured 
bill, a money-lender’s reproaches 
and threats, aren’t exactly pleasant. 
We sail next week for the East.’ 

‘And I don’t accompany you ; 
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foreign service won’t suit my views 
at all. We are going to be married 
in the spring.’ 

‘I heard all about that. Cis 
Ainsley has exchanged into “ours.” 
He’s the fellow for sport, and a 
constitution of iron; just the man 
for us.’ 

‘I believe, Val, you’re harder hit 
in one quarter than you know of. 
You're thinner and paler, by Jove! 
and smoke like the deuce, so they 
say. Why, one could almost cure 
a Cumberland ham in this atmo- 
sphere !’ 

* You never used to be curious, 
Eric,’ said Hilliard, rising, and 
ringing the bell. ‘Curiosity be- 
longs to women. “If one doesn’t 
die of despair, one finishes by eat- 
ing oysters,” says an old proverb. 
What do you say to a couple of 
dozen of the best natives ?’ 

‘The very thing, my boy; and 
I'll drive you to the station in my 
dog-cart after; you'll just be in 
time to catch the two-o’clock ex- 


press for Manchester.’ 

‘ Have you heard the last on dit? 
Cis told me about it yesterday. 
The Earl of Clivedale has married 
Rosie L’Estrange, and insists on 


Lady Hester receiving her. No 
wonder they are rushing off to 
Italy.’ 

‘It’s something for a music-hall 
artiste, who once sold bloaters, to 
enter the peerage. She’s irresis- 
tible, though, in her dances and 
songs ; but I think it’s a mistake. 
“Steal my fortune if you like, but 
not my name,” ought to be a 
duke’s motto.’ 

‘ But when the fortune is nil and 
the name is everything? She'll go 
in for money next time, you may 
be sure of that,’ said Hilliard care- 
lessly. ‘It is no doubt a blow for 
Lady Hester.’ 

‘Bravo, Rosie! again, bravo!’ 
muttered Eric, executing a solitary 
pas seul. ‘You've done some clever 
things in your time, if you never 
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said any. You will even yet be 
presented at Court, and be perhaps 
condoled with by Royalty on your 
sad widowhood. When that happy 
period arrives, the little episode of 
the bloaters will be forgotten ; suitors 
will besiege you, who will tremble 
at your nod. Your Juno-like airs 
will be replaced by your former 
graceful archness, and the genius 
of “high jinks” and the cancan 
carry the day.’ 

‘Your animal spirits are too irre- 
pressible,’ said Hilliard, smiling. 

‘QO, it’s beautiful to see how im- 
moral destiny is. Rosie in a 
Modjeska bonnet is worth study- 
ing. A woman who can’t set off a 
bonnet is not worthy of the name. 
And here’s Hugh on horseback,’ 
cried Eric, walking to the window. 
* Doesn’t it say a good deal for my 
philosophy and common sense that 
I can grasp his hand, and feel no 
anger or remorse ?” 

‘You have all the humour, the 
love of intrigue, and unreliableness 
of the Celt. You are never long 
in the same mind, and don’t know 
what scruples mean.’ 

Hugh entered in the highest 
spirits—Dolly’s locket, terra-cotta 
coloured curtains, a new hunter, 
and the redecoration of the town 
mansion on his mind. 

‘ Delighted to see you both,’ he 
said, nodding amicably to each. 
* Val’s chambers are so convenient 
for the West-end. I cou/d eat a 
bivalve. These decorator fellows 
worry me to death with their sug- 
gestions. I wish zstheticism and 
its apostles were strangled. Matri- 
mony in perspective involves a 
good deal of bother.’ 

Hilliard sent out for more oys- 
ters, and opened a fresh bottle of 
Chablis. 

‘Try a stirrup-cup before we 
part,’ he said, with a lightness of 
manner strangely at variance with 
his mood. ‘Let us drink to the 
health and happiness of the brides.’ 

M 
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‘ Right you are!’ cried Eric, hold- 
ing his glass to be refilled, and 
winking at Hugh. ‘I congratulate 
you, my boy; and may Heaven 
bless you both!’ he said with mock 
fervour. ‘I, too, am about to 
enter the holy bonds of matri- 
mony.’ 

‘©, how many torments lie in 
the small circle of a wedding-ring !” 
somebody once wrote,’ said Hil- 
liard. ‘I shall soon be the only 
bachelor of the party ; and unless 
a convenient bullet or fever picks 
me off, I shall be ready to stand 
godfather all round when I return.’ 

They laughed, clinking their 
glasses, and drinking their wine 
freely; but Hilliard barely sipped 
his. That convenient bullet just 
then seemed the only thing worth 
desiring. Loves that had cost him 
nothing to leave, and, once lost, left 
nothing to regret, had been so plea- 
sant and evanescent—they had 
hitherto so perfectly suited his tem- 
per and training—that he was at a 
loss to understand the enigma of 
his present state of feeling. 

‘ Gwendoline’s been nearly dead 
with a fever of some sort,’ Hugh 
next remarked, swallowing an 
oyster; ‘O, by Jove, yes, awfully 
bad—supposed to be brought on 
by over-study and too long walks. 
The patient subject to delirium in 
illness ; Dolly (the little darling !), 
like a ministering angel, night and 
day by her side; Lady Hester in 
tears; Carrington banished, but 
recalled. They want not only his 
wealth now, but to make him a 
courier on the journey.’ 

Eric glanced at Hilliard, and 
read an agonised look in his face 
expressing more than words. He 
drew a deep breath as he rose, 
pale and trembling, and every 
trace of languor fled. 

‘They will kill her between 
them,’ he said, trying to recover 
his self-possession. ‘So much for 
your society women, of whom Lady 
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Hester is a fair specimen. Their 
morality consists in sacrificing their 
children to the highest bidder, as 
if English girls, victims more than 
martyrs, were to be classed with 
the slaves of a harem; and in 
scorning any poor sinner who, 
turned naked and penniless from 
the Divorce Court, and abandoned 
by her lover, repents, and accepts 
a hard life of toil—a slop-worker’s 
existence very often, making chil- 
dren’s suits at half-a-crown a dozen. 
On her they close their doors ; 
they refuse her bread, while they 
have a dozen caprices themselves. 
They crush the wretch struggling 
on with feeble steps along a thorny 
path, the end of which is famine 
and death; while they welcome 
victorious evil, and are more indul- 
gent to success than repentance. 
False wives, false mothers—they 
make marriage what it is, a mock- 
ery and a snare.’ 

‘ Lady Hester is a good woman, 
Val; she’s true to her husband,’ 
said Hugh warmly. 

* She was a fossil when she mar- 
ried; but she’s a tyrant to her 
children.’ 

No more was said, as Eric wisely 
changed the conversation by sug- 
gesting a cigar. 

Hilliard lighted his, and then 
flung it hastily away. He was 
thinking of that girlish heart in 
revolt, and all the mental torture 
that had culminated at last in fever. 
Strong natures are difficult to nar- 
cotise ; they want something to 
rest on, an object to pursue. He 
loved her tenfold more for her suf- 
fering ; he began to formulate views 
of the future with the deadly sophis- 
try of baulked passion. Was there 
a single virtue that could not be 
transformed into a crime, or a 
single crime that could not be 
transformed into a virtue? Brutus 
the liberator murdered Ceesar ; Ju- 
dith and Corday were the qualified 
angels of murder ; and so on ina 
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hundred instances. Why should a 
cold social convention separate 
them for ever? Like all impetuous, 
eager, quick-witted men, he was 
fertile in resources. The hope— 
weak, wicked, and treacherous, as 
it might be—yet lingered in his 
mind that some future day a chain 
of unexpected circumstances, fa- 
vourable to his wishes, would restore 
him his lost love, and all this cruel 
dumb longing cease. He gave the 
idea no words, or even shape ; but 
it was like the tacit solution of a 
problem that had long racked his 
brain ; that in the future the con- 
sequences of the contract would 
be less fatal to him ; that the strug- 
gle and misery would end, and, 
with them, the blind obedience to 
false prejudices. 

‘If you’ve to catch that Northern 
express, I don’t think you’ve much 
time to spare, Val,’ said Eric, his 
repast finished. ‘If you're ready, 
I'll drive you to the station.’ 

They all rose to leave. Hilliard 
put a French novel in his pocket 
to read on the journey, and some 
rose-scented notes, which he could 
answer at his leisure. Hugh had 
to see about Dolly’s locket, and 
had accepted an invitation to a 
whist-party at Eric’s club that 
evening ; so he mounted his horse 
as the others entered the dog-cart. 

As the two men were driving 
through one of the squares, Fraulein 
Rosenthal passed them in a splen- 
did barouche and pair, and bowed 
seriously to Hilliard with a droop 
of the sculptured eyelids that suited 
her superb Greek profile. 

‘ What a clever swindleress !’ he 
said with a shrug, lighting his cigar ; 
‘and Prince ‘Tourgonoff plays 
banco now in her rooms. I pro- 
posed to that woman once.’ 

‘The dooce you did!’ cried 
Eric, opening his eyes very wide ; 
‘and she had the bad taste to de- 
cline the honour ?” 

‘She told me, in the prettiest 
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broken accent, that she had aspira- 
tions—nothing under a duke !’ 

‘And she made her début years 
ago at the Hippodrome, and is 
now one of the most extravagant 
women in London.’ 

*She’s engaged to Lemuel, a 
wealthy Jew. He’s bought her 
one of the oldest and most his- 
torical mansions in England, amid 
forestal surroundings. The pur- 
chase-money of herself is not 
known ; but she'll have handsome 
settlements.’ 

‘Her figure went long ago,’ said 
Eric, trying to act the part of a 
fond and faithful comforter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN THE VATICAN. 
‘Allez, soyez heureuse ; oubliez moi bien 
vite, 
Comme le chérubin oublia le lévite 
Qui l'avait vu passer et traverser les cieux.’ 


On accompanying Lady Hester 
and her daughters to Italy, Mr. 
Carrington was able to intrust his 
business to the care of Reginald 
Treverton, who evinced a capacity 
for commerce and gave him every 
satisfaction. Miss Carrington was 
also equally impressed with the re- 
puted ‘black sheep,’ and allowed 
him to visit her en intime at her 
brother’s mansion in Bayswater, 
sing her tenor songs, and, while 
escaping from the mechanical 
drudgery of the office, devote him- 
self to various burning questions 
relating to charitable institutions 
and ladies’ guilds, that reveiled his 
talents in a new light. A man 
with a sickly bedridden wife, liv- 
ing in cheap apartments at Not- 
ting Hill, is not always too anxious 
for her society. Muriel was very 
patient and thankful for small mer- 
cies. The grapes sent to her with 
Miss Carrington’s kind love were 
accepted gratefully, and so also was 
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the fire-screen, which was to be 
grounded in pale amber, and after- 
wards sold at a bazaar. The 
lady’s visits, though somewhat 
dreaded, and considered by many 
as not unmixed blessings, were 
endured without a murmur, and 
her advice conscientiously follow- 
ed. Miss Carrington had recently 
revived her ancient faith in lemons ; 
and poor Muriel drank lemonade 
instead of zoedone at her meals. 
The boys were sent to cheap 
schools, though it nearly broke 
their mother’s heart to part with 
them; and the daughter was re- 
called from Clapham, and remained 
at home to nurse the invalid. She 
was a_sharp-tempered haughty 
young lady, with high aspirations, 
a knowledge of German, and much 
strength of character. Muriel had 
always preferred the attentions 
and kindness of Regy, her eldest 
born, to the indifferent careless- 
ness of Hester. 

Mr. Heath was detained in Eng- 
land on business. Both he and 
Lady Hester were terribly annoyed 
and disgusted at the Earl’s mar- 
riage, and Derwent’s silence on 
everything concerning his engage- 
ment with Patricia seemed omi- 


nous and by no means satisfactory. 
They had never coerced Derwent ; 
he had ever been the petted child 
of their love and ambition. They 
now found it was impossible to rule 
him, and so resorted to forms of 
supplication, argument, and en- 


treaty, at which he smiled. He 
had the firmness, constancy, and 
determination of the Heaths, and 
was given to deeds more than 
words. 

The change to Italy had been 
ordered for Gwendoline, whose 
broken-down health had alarmed 
her family. The Earl, softened by 
happiness, and somewhat ashamed 
of his conduct, wrote her beautiful 
- letters, faultless in style and rhe- 
toric, full of cheap philosophy and 
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world-worn maxims. ‘The spirit 
might be willing, but the flesh was 
weak.’ She had fainted under the 
strain. As every spectacle in Na- 
ture is viewed with varied sur- 
prise, delight, or indifference by 
people according to their imagina- 
tion, temperament, or comprehen- 
sion of the sublime and grand, so 
are the phases ofa soul’s anguish 
regarded according to the sym- 
pathy, intelligence, and feeling of 
those who are brought in contact 
with it ; and there are certain forms 
of suffering whose force and depth 
are as difficult to calculate as those 
of a breaker dashing in headlong 
might on an ice-bound shore. 
Lady Hester considered Gwen- 
doline’s grief immoderate, over- 
strained; in fact, she was wholly 
wanting in capacity to understand 
it. Dolly found it absolutely ridi- 
culous: ‘Gwen liked to make a 
fuss over things.’ Derwent, who 
was unenlightened, wrote to her 
from Cambridge to go and see 
Patricia all she could ere leaving 
England; and Mr. Heath com- 
forted himself with the reflection 
that Hilliard was a man to make 
any girl miserable, after the few 
festive weeks of the Zune de miel 
had passed. With Gwendoline’s 
peculiar temperament, requiring the 
curb at times through its ardour and 
warmth, she needed a husband 
with some breadth of mind and 
heart, definite pursuits, and a con- 
trolling will. Such would be the 
basis on which he wished her future 
life to be formed. Occupation, 
which in itselfis a wonderful lever- 
age, would soon reconcile her to 
a loss which, in the end, must be 
proved a gain. 

Lady Hester was kinder and 
gentler than of old to Gwendoline ; 
she never let her think much, sel- 
dom left her alone, and kept her 
in a round of gaiety from morning 
to night. The Hallinghams and 
Lady Catherine Hilliard had left 
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Nice, and were now staying in 
Rome ; and, as they knew some 
of the best people in the city, Dolly 
and Gwendoline were in constant 
request. 

Perhaps Gwendoline was too 
young for grief and loss to leave 
any very deep scars. The fe- 
ver had burnt out the poison of 
passion; the exquisite fragrance, 
luxuriance, and softness of the 
climate and the absence of east 
winds caressed and soothed her 
imperceptibly ; she felt, by degrees, 
a return of playfulness and gaiety 
and childlike insouciance; the 
egotism of suffering passed away, 
and she was once more innocently 
happy, caring for others, throwing 
herself into their hopes and wishes ; 
for nothing on earth is so softening 
in its influence, or so beautiful in 
its results, as innocent happiness, 
making us kind and considerate, 
amiable to live with, and grateful 
for life. Not to have loved her 
would have been impossible. 

She had feared that the impri- 
soned secret in her heart might 
give her character a fatal warp, 
kill her youth, and make no sign ; 
and now, as if by a miracle, the 
pain was fading and health return- 
ing ; she had, in fact, only begun 
to live, to feel, to understand, after 
she had suffered. Having been so 
near death made her appreciate 
life. Mr. Carrington’s society had 
a good deal to do with all this; 
he understood her nature, he 
aroused her mind. Unconscious 
that she was the victim of a secret 
love, he imperceptibly led her away 
to study, to dream, to appreciate 
art in a finer, higher sense than she 
had ever done. 

All the quaint costumes and 
customs, the gorgeous architec- 
ture, the ancient cathedrals and 
old towns, the superb edifices in 
the various cities they passed 
through, their historical associations 
—the picture-galleries, churches, 
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and ruins appealed to her imagina- 
tion in a thousand forms. He 
saw that a few chords, simply 
touched, moved her beyond all 
expression, and explained to her 
that the pathetic in art is alone in- 
fallible. A sunset over the Cam- 
pagna, a nosegay of simple 
flowers, the sound of a well- 
chanted chorus, filled her eyes with 
tears, and revealed all the sadness 
and divinity of her soul. It was 
to him she turned at last for sym- 
pathy, for comprehension ; for who 
can visit Rome in its splendid de- 
cay, and with enough education to 
appreciate what its past has been, 
unmoved? All the violent con- 
trasts Rome has ever reflected of 
power, glory, cruelty, might, op- 
pression, and final overthrow ; the 
bigotry, superstition, and darkness 
of bygone ages ; the creed which 
made life more anguished and diffi- 
cult than was necessary with its 
stony repression, its denial of plea- 
sure, its imperious edicts so utterly 
opposed to the laws of Nature, the 
theory of evolution and survival of 
the fittest, seemed here full of 
sombre energy and keen vitality. 
The ruins, palaces, and churches 
of Rome, with their marvellous 
histories and dark crimes, all forced 
themselves almost violently upon 
her quick and keen emotions, and 
imperceptibly took her out of her- 
self and enlarged her reflective 
capacities. 

‘You are going again to the 
Vatican? Lady Hester was say- 
ing, with an encouraging smile, as 
Gwendoline, dressed for her walk, 
came into her apartment at the 
hotel. ‘I should think you must 
surely prefer a drive with us out to 
the Campagna.’ 

With tact, and even gentleness, 
Lady Hester now invariably ad- 
dressed her younger daughter. 

‘Lionel wishes to show me one 
of his favourite pictures,’ said 
Gwendoline, ‘and Dolly would 
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rather be alone with Laura Hal- 
lingham.’ 

Gwendoline always mistrusted 
the effect of Lady Catherine Hil- 
liard’s presence on her nerves, and 
Lady Catherine was constantly 
with the Hallinghams in Rome. 
The mother’s eyes were like her 
son’s, and so was her voice, and 
sometimes the girl had a foolish 
inexplicable longing to throw her- 
self on Lady Catherine’s breast. 
She yearned to tell her all; but 
the impulse quickly passed. 

* You and Lionel seem to get on 
capitally together—he is so clever. 
There is so much worth and dig- 
nity in his nature. Has he ever, 
in referring to your marriage next 
summer, asked if you have learnt 
to love him ?’ 

‘No,’ said Gwendoline quickly, 
the colour rising, and clasping 
nervous hands; ‘ and I should not 
deceive him if he did.’ 

* My dear girl, be less boisterous,’ 
said Lady Hester, with persistent 
vivacity. ‘He is trying to win 
your affection. Many men dislike 
forward girls, who areall gush and 
feeling ; plenty have thrown them- 
selves at his head, and disgusted 
him ;nothing could possibly begoing 
on better than—than your court- 
ship. You have made us—your 
father and I—perfectly happy. 
You have proved yourself a dear, 
noble daughter.’ 

‘I am glad,’ faltered Gwendo- 
line ; then—with the deadness at 
her heart and her thoughtful sad- 
ness passing into a change of tone 
and manner—‘ and do you know, 
mother, I am beginning to under- 
stand some of the mysteries and 
wonders of art at last. Lionel is 
teaching me; he’s very patient; 
his companionship has a wonderful 
charm.’ 

‘You were always a brilliant 
child,’ said Lady Hester, buttoning 
her glove as the carriage drove 
round; ‘full of ideas, and that 
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sort of thing. Go and enjoy the 
Vatican. Lionel leaves to-day, 
and we are expecting Hugh to 
dinner.’ 

Lady Hester bent her head and 
kissed Gwendoline almost ten- 
derly. This love of art Lady 
Hester accepted as an auspicious 
omen ; it threw the lovers together, 
and opened fresh channels for 
sympathy and communion, and 
wove other webs for snaring the 
capricious little god ; and Gwendo- 
line, humming an air from Zucia, 
said playfully, pleased at her 
mother’s caress, 

‘Tell me what you think of my 
study of drapery here,’ bringing a 
small oil-painting towards the 
window. 

‘Wonderfully fine !’ cried Lady 
Hester, falling back in mock ecs- 
tasy. ‘One can almost feel the 
texture of that monk’s cowl. We 
must have it at the Towers, and 
hang it in a good light in a*corner 
of the library.’ 

She was so overjoyed at their 
success with Gwendoline, she 
scarcely mourned over the Earl’s 
marriage with a notorious actress ; 
and, since the Blackmores had left 
the neighbourhood to bury them- 
selves in London, had ceased to 
worry over Derwent’s possible 
sacrifice. 

‘Your grandfather has written, 
requesting me to receive his bride, 
but I have declined the honour,’ 
she said, with a little bitter laugh. 
‘No Rosie L’Estrange of music- 
hall celebrity shall ever pollute our 
rooms, even as Countess of Clive- 
dale.’ 

‘Quite right, mother,’ cried 
Dolly, entering the room. ‘And 
now are you ready for our drive? 
We have only another week to 
stay here. We must be home for 
Christmas. I suppose we shall 
leave Gwen in the clouds, dreaming 
over paintings in the Vatican? 
What it is to be clever !’ 
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Lady Hester gave Dolly a glance 
which she understood, and both 
turned away, and descended the 
stairs, mutely blessing the various 
providential arrangements that 
promised to culminate so beauti- 
fully in sound marriages. Any- 
thing in the way of ideas had 
hitherto always disquieted Lady 
Hester. She was not a woman of 
many words, and seldom exceeded 
a select and chosen réfertoire of 
phrases. Ideas were dangerous ; 
they sometimes jeopardised so- 
ciety, and had been known to 
sweep away empires. Conserva- 
tism, with its steady old-fashioned 
principles, and its watchword ‘no 
progress,’ really represented her 
political views. That thousands 
yearly perish for want of a meal, 
while a few pampered favourites, 
by a fluke of birth or fortune, revel 
in wealth they could under no 
possibility have earned, never 
struck her as one of the problems 
of existence it were well to study. 
The human race, we know, pos- 
sesses very few ideas, or even 
images. It is only when a grand 
mind comes amidst us we see 
how very few thoughts have sufficed 
for daily life in contrast with the 
immense resources of the mind 
typified in such poets as Sophocles, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 
We must understand the, toil of an 
ardent student in order to plumb 
the depths of another’s ignorance, 
to detect counterfeit, and see 
whether a ‘ pushing faculty’ does 
not hide veneer and sham. We 
must be acquainted with faultless 
models of style in authorship to 
perceive the vulgarisms and ab- 
surdities in the penny dreadfuls. 
The faculty of taste, developed by 
culture, will be shocked as much 
by certain habits of a conspicuous 
kind, in either man or woman, as 
it will be refreshed by elegance, 
picturesqueness, and refinement of 
style. The greater the power of 
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language, the greater the thought. 
A Yorkshire farmer will eat, drink, 
marry, beat his wife, rear children, 
and die, using about two hundred 
words in all, where a Milton uses 
17,000. Ladies of fashion may be as 
mindless as they please for what so- 
ciety cares. Silence has its own elo- 
quence when lovely eyes smile and 
dress has been carefully studied. 
Her thoughts hitherto systematic- 
ally crushed, and her intelligence 
stifled, Gwendoline found in Mr. 
Carrington a most delightful com- 
panion. The antique fables, the 
unknown and impossible, the bac- 
chantes and sibyls, the river 
gods and goddesses in the old 
world, with all its wild extrava- 
gances and grotesqueness of fancy, 
had fresh meaning now. Every 
fantastic nicety, every weird dream, 
the varied power of individuation 
in the paintings, were interpreted 
by a man as externally elegant as 
he was intellectual and accom- 
plished. And for all purposes of 
personal intercourse, personal 
qualifications are the main con- 
sideration. Voice, look, gesture, 
alike conveyed his superiority ; for 
there is little doubt that, as a 
clever Frenchman wrote, ‘A man 
may have virtue, capacity, and 
good conduct, and yet be insup- 
portable.’ 

Can we believe that a man, 
dirty as a pig and stupid as an owl, 
although amiable and honest, is to 
be delighted in, or that a woman, 
coarse, cold, and shrewish, is to be 
sought as a companion, no matter 
how virtuous and honest she may 
be? One might as well try to 
hold hot coals in one’s hand by 
thinking of the ice at the North 
Pole, as endeavour to reconcile the 
agreeableness of such people to our 
tastes upon a mere consideration of 
abstract properties and claims. 

To-day, as Mr. Carrington and 
Gwendoline entered the Vatican 
on this the last day of his visit to 
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Rome—for he could no longer 
remain absent from his business— 
she was listening eagerly to his 
description of the various marbles, 
bronzes, paintings, and inestimable 
treasures of the Vatican. He was 
a connoisseur in paintings, and had 
seen some of the finest pictures 
in the world. She breathed freer 
here away from the narrowness 
and oppression of her home circle. 
She liked his grave musical voice, 
encouraging and kind, and his re- 
finement of thought. He knew the 
books she loved best—her favourite 
poets; every day disclosed to him 
some new and adorable trait in her 
character. Her face lost its pallor ; 
eager expectancy returned, and 
with it her enthusiasm and energy. 

‘ Have we time, do you think, to 
pay a visit to the house of an old 
friend of mine? he asked sud- 
denly, leaning against one of the 
marbles, and glancing at his watch. 
* He possesses a picture painted by 
a young artist in whose career I 
took deep interest, and who has 
recently died. I should like you 
to see it.’ 

‘ We have an hour to spare.’ 

‘Come, then, and I will drive 
you to the house ; my friend Baroni 
is away from Rome, but he will be 
delighted for us to see his collec- 
tion.’ 

A few minutes after, they were 
standing together in a small pic- 
ture-gallery, and Lionel was point- 
ing out to her the painting by his 
dead friend. 

‘The peculiar charm of that 
work consists in its pathos,’ he 
said ; ‘and I consider it the gem 
of the collection. The sublime 
wearies, the beautiful too often 
deceives; but that picture has 
genius, because I believe it has 
been painted from the heart. 
Poor fellow! He has since died ; 
and neither love nor money can 
induce Baroni to part with it.’ 

She looked at him as in a reverie, 
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glancing thoughtfully again at the 
girl’s fair face and the blossoms of 
the almond-tree in her hair. The 
picture was called ‘Love in Idle- 
nesse,’ and the following lines were 
printed beneath : 


‘ They stood within a marvellous land, 
Fruitful, summer-like, and fair. 
The a — ous with -_ hair, 


—s evuhent the 7 sw ent 

Fell soft, pink-edged, upon her feet.’ 

‘Was he unhappy ?’ she asked, 
after a pause. 

‘Yes, he was. He had been 
initiated into love’s mysteries by 
grief; he painted, like many write, 
from force of sheer anguish—in- 
ward promptings drive them to 
sound, colour, words, as vehicles 
of emotion. Ah, you don’t under- 
stand these things, my darling.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ she whis- 
pered, turning a shade paler under 
his keen scrutiny, and her eyes 
filled. 

‘He had been a persecuted, a 
cisappointed man when I first met 
him and bought his pictures. He 
taught in London, and had the 
pleasure of seeing one of his pupil's 
daubs on the line when his own 
superb masterpiece was rejected. 
You will see it in Bayswater in my 
dining-room. 

‘All this is commor enough,’ 
went on Lionel: ‘art has great 
consolations, even if, like every 
other work whose aim is high, it 
has great disappointments ; and he 
had borne them patiently for a 
long time. Lonely and sad, he 
lived for fame.’ 

‘It is very seldom people have 
especial gifts to turn to into which 
they can cast their sorrows.’ 

‘And for want of an object to 
pursue, they find no good result 
from the purifying pain ; they are 
enthralled by an infatuation, and 
often lose their reason as well as 
peaceofmind. Only a lover could 
have thus interpreted that superb 
pose.’ 
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‘But the subject is not an 
original one,’ said Gwendoline, 
moving away a little hastily. ‘I 
have noticed in many exhibitions 
a certain sameness and monotony 
in artists’ ideals.’ 

‘And why? Because thought is 
incessantly renewed or born again 
under circumstances no one could 
have foreseen. Claude knows all 
about Alsace ; you want Perugino 
to interpret the loveliness of Italy ; 
Turner, Crome, and Constable to 
appreciate the wind-blown misty 
shores and changing skies of Eng- 
land—storm-charged, rainy, sun- 
lit, all in turn.’ 

‘ Artists are not men of universal 
minds.’ 

‘No, they are often dull on mat- 
ters unconnected with their art ; 
they dream away their lives; but 
they see beauty everywhere, and 
under various hues, and in all 
seasons, in Nature—a cloud, a 
hill, a stream, a meadow; beauty 
laughing in the sunlight, or stealing 
in the moonbeams, hiding under a 
flower, or flashing in the storm ; 
they catch her every form with 
quick alternate vision.’ 

‘It seems sad to think the artist 
died so soon,’ she murmured, 
glancing back at ‘Love in Idle- 
nesse.’ 

‘The colouring is superb; it 
seems to haunt one, and yet it is 
indescribable.’ 

Lionel held her hands in his for 
a few moments, and drew her 
towards him on a sudden impulse. 

‘If I were to lose you, I hardly 
think I should ever get over it. 
You are something more than 
mortal to me. I used to wonder 
at Ais folly. I understand it now.’ 

‘I am not worthy,’ she said 
gently. 

‘ Love’s eyes, they say, are blind ; 
but I think he sees clearer than is 
generally thought. You interpret 
life in a new, wonderful way for me. 
I see all its glory, its loveliness ; 
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the gloom that once swept over me 
like a cloud has gone. I hardly 
think my cousin Valentine would 
say I was only born for the drudg- 
ery of an office.’ 

That name! It brought his 
memory suddenly before her, as if 
he were present, watching her 
features. It passed through her 
every sense, and quenched the 
light, checking the threads of her 
musing and her peaceful thoughts. 
She had felt reconciled, almost 
happy, of late in her self-sacrifice ; 
the image of the man with whose 
inner life and actual character she 
was unacquainted, and who had 
flashed upon her with Romeo-like 
fascination, had grown less vivid ; 
and now she was once more stand- 
ing under the trees in the avenue, 
listening to his sad farewell, weep- 
ing tempestuous tears, and seeing 
the fervid yearning eyes. She felt 
in revolt against herself, as if be- 
holding a resurrection of dear dead 
hours. 

‘After we are married we will 
visit Rome again,’ Lionel said, 
leading her to the door. 

She was conscious of less dis- 
couragement in contemplating the 
future as he spoke, he was so much 
greater than herself. Her youth 
and innocence gave her natural 
elation and elasticity. His gentle- 
ness and thoughtfulness had in- 
spired a friendship that was daily 
growing dearer. He was some 
one to lean on, to confide in, to 
seek counsel from. She no longer 
feared him; she was anxious to 
please, to gain his approval. If 
we never see a person, we insensibly 
forget ; for time is like a sea, it 
either floats or sinks our wrecks, 
and we cannot pause to weep over 
them as they are swept from our 
sight. 

There had been an unconscious 
fretting going on in her mind even 
in sleep, a dread that her disordered 
life, divided between frivolous real- 
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ism and the monotony of fashion- 
able gaieties, would be either full 
of chronic rebellion or filled with 
a clinging to the past. Her dual 
nature could still be fed with 
thought and nourished by sym- 
pathy; her sadness predisposed 
her to seek solace in all that ap- 
pealed to her higher faculties. 
Lionel urged her to cultivate her 
gifts and expand her mind, and 
she found an outlet for enthusiasm 
and ardo: r in many channels that 
before had been closed. 

‘I leave you to-day reconciled 
to your fate, do I not?’ he said as 
they sauntered together towards 
the light. ‘My sister writes me 
word I am wanted at home, and 
your uncle Reginald’s letters have 
lately been piteous in entreaties 
to return; and yet it is hard to 
leave you.’ 

‘I am going to copy the picture 
of the monk you began for me 
yesterday,’ she said with a smile, 
‘and we shall be back in a week 
for Christmas. Mother must be 
tired of those drives out to the 
Campagna, and the noise of the 
hotel. Dolly wants to go to a 
ball at Lady Hallingham’s to-night. 
Hugh is expected to be there, and 
after that they will be glad to 
return.’ 

‘ Hugh will take my place ; but 
you won’t find him so fond of the 
Vatican and ruins and temples as 
I have been.’ 

‘Do you think your sister will 
like me?’ she asked with a faint 
blush, after they had reéntered his 
phaeton and he was driving her 
back to thehotel. ‘I should wish 
her to live with us still, if she could 
be happy with me.’ 

‘It is like your sweetness to 
suggest it,’ he said hastily. ‘ My 
dear child, Letitia will adore you ; 
only I don’t think we can stand a 
chronic infliction of the widows; 
they are always wanting my furni- 
ture changed.’ 
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An hour later, when the good- 
byes had been said, and he was 
alone, he reviewed the situation 
with the dispassionate calmness 
and judgment that formed one 
part of his nature. 

‘She does not love me yet, but 
I can make her happy,’ was his 
reflection. ‘Already she leans on 
me for guidance, and love will 
come—not a fitful gleam, but 
steady, real, and enduring. I 
would rather it were so.’ 

There were no specks of com- 
monness in his taste or feeling, 
and it was this absence of vulgarity 
that made him so critical, so diffi- 
cult to win, so true and loyal, so 
hard to convince and allure. He 
abandoned himself to his happi- 
ness in a totally different manner 
from the average man, who, pro- 
vided the woman he loves vivifies 
and caresses the senses, may numb 
and paralyse the soul for what he 
cares. ‘ Gush’ of all kinds was dis- 
tasteful to him, and so were the 
self-absorption and shallowness of 
the zngénue and coquette. Gwendo- 
line’s coldness was her chief charm ; 
he liked to think of her as some 
young priestess accomplishing the 
most delicate and sacred rites of 
her worship with graceful serious- 
ness and devotion. The soft flame 
in those grand eyes would one day 
kindle into fire, meeting the love 
in his. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A BELGRAVIAN WEDDING. 
*If I love thee, what is that to thee?’ 


THE winter months passed 
quickly away, for Hillingford | 
Towers had been crowded with 
guests at the festive season of 
Christmas ; there had been much 
dining, dressing, and dancing, 
skating by torchlight on the frozen 
lake, riding and driving when the 
weather permitted. Lionel and 
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his sister passed a month with the 
Heaths, and saw many proofs of 
the hospitality and charity of their 
host. Miss Carrington inspected the 
orphan nursery and the classes at 
the Morgan-street Ragged Schools 
in Escombe, visited the large work- 
house infirmary, and contributed 
liberally to the various funds. She 
was quite sure she could manage 
Gwendoline when she was her 
brother’s wife, and resolved. she 
should be a mere symbol of wifely 
power in the mansion at Bayswater. 

A warm morning in early June 
found Gwendoline sitting before 
her dressing-table, preparing for 
that ceremony which is of such 
vast importance in a woman’s life. 
It was one of those exquisite 
mornings when one longs to es- 
cape from London to the delights 
of the country, to lie in a shady 
grove and smell the clover scents 
of the meadows. We know how 
the faint and rapturous murmurs 
of the bees will sound drinking 
the sweetness of a thousand flowers, 
and mingling with the voice of 
birds, the swaying of boughs ; that 
the dews will have hardly left the 
rose, for the sun has not yet reached 
the fierce meridian of his July 
strength. Even in London the sky 
was blue as that of Italy ; showers 
had fallen in the night, which only 
made the air softer and clearer ; 
perfumes of delicious flowers ranged 
in china vases at the opened win- 
dows filled the air with fragrance, 
although it was Belgravia, and the 
roar of the great city was scarcely 
hushed. 

A clear lovely June day, and 
London at the height of the sea- 
son, looking its gayest and best. 
Fashionable Corydons were saun- 
tering down Pall Mall and St. 
James’s-street ; dandies were gather- 
ing round West-end club windows ; 
comic writers making notes of the 
follies of Vanity Fair in all its 
forms ; new pieces were running at 
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the theatres ; artists were criticising 
each other’s works at Burlington 
House ; singers were busy at opera 
rehearsals, as these wandering June 
breezes were fanning the awnings 
of the flower-scented balconies 
and stealing through the half-closed 
dining-room windows, where the 
wedding-breakfast was prepared. 
There was to be nothing noisy 
or demonstrative in the present 
pageant, nothing for the journals 
to chronicle as sensationally extra- 
vagant or sumptuous. The chat- 
tering of the French maid, Mdlle. 
Josephine, whom Lady Hester 
had chosen as an attendant on her 
daughter, and her parrot-like repe- 
tition of well-learnt phrases and 
facts, jarred somewhat on the ears 
of the bride, and certainly had 
their desired effect—that of break- 
ing the chain of her thoughts. 
What is the meaning of this languid 
depression, this almost passionate 
remorse, that is giving the haunted 
tired eyes a light so rarely seen of 
late in their brilliant depths? Not 
all the wealth of Asia or bridal 
finery of a princess could ease this 
sense of uneasiness, of almost 
terror. Is she awaking too late? 
Is the calmness of a tender friend- 
ship sufficient for such a day as 
this? Ah, if it could only have 
been prolonged instead of culmin- 
ating thus! Where is the love 
which sanctifies marriage, and 
sends the bride trembling to the 
arms that are to be her safe and 
sure defence against all life’s storms 
and shipwrecks? Mdlle. Josephine 
has seen other brides with this 
same blank stunned look of pain. 
Mdlle. Josephine understands the 
symptoms—who better? In France 
they are common enough; and 
the young wives often take a year 
to come round and grow resigned 
to things; and then, more danger- 
ous and seductive than ever, they 
make their renfrée in society, and 
all the past tears and passion of 
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the soul are forgotten in the excite- 
ment of parties, fétes, and crowded 
receptions. 

The rich wavy masses of the 
bride’s long hair were being deftly 
passed through the French maid’s 
clever fingers, as she wielded an ela- 
borately-carved brush, inlaid with 
mother-o’-pearl, and dressed it with 
the grace and dexterity which are 
characteristic of a true Parisienne. 

‘Another bouquet, another pre- 
sent, dear mademoiselle,’ she was 
saying, as the door opened, and 
Dolly, kissing the tips of her fingers 
to Gwendoline, laid the treasures 
by her side, and vanished. ‘Who 
does not envy you ?” 

Dolly was married herself by 
this time, and was in the highest 
spirits imaginable, living in a town 
house not far from her parents’ 
mansion in Eaton-square. 

The dressing-room was decorated 
like a boudoir, with its rare caskets 
and jewel-cases, its dainty chests of 
ebony drawers and tables, and 
ivory scent-boxes; and the light 
that stole through the half-closed 
blinds just touched, as it were, the 
wide white brow, that wore a pre- 
occupied expression and a thought- 
fulness that was half self-reproach. 
Ought she to have yielded? Alas, 
all self-reproach, all remorse, were 
too late now! 

‘So many presents,’ said Gwen- 
doline, rousing herself and glancing 
around. ‘ Where can they all come 
from ?” 

Will she never be fitted for the 
world? What was the meaning of 
this unuttered lamentation that 
stole to her lips—a sort of wearied 
sense of degradation and despair? 
As the wife of a millionaire, pre- 
sents naturally pour in. Lady 


Hester had arranged that every- 
thing about Gwendoline should be 
bright, new, artificial ; for that un- 
fortunate tendency to mope and 
brood over things, and let her 
spirits be depressed by trifles, might 
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be pretty, home-like, and poetic, 
but fatally foolish, considering the 
splendid ré/e she had to play in 
society. So the maid, who was 
fond of her young mistress, and had 
waited on Gwendoline since child- 
hood—a girl with some delicate 
feeling, and disposed to be sympa- 
thetic at wrong times—had been 
dismissed; and both Dolly and 
Lady Hester set themselves to 
work to discover a pearl beyond 
price in the shape of a clever 
Parisian maid, and at last un- 
earthed an individual in Cam- 
bridge Gate made according to the 
very shape and pattern they de- 
sired. Who more convenient, more 
plausible, more pushing than Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine, to whom 
any sense of loss, save that of 
sovereigns, was inexplicable ? Who 
more able to give notes to various 
cavalieri serventi, at different times 
and seasons, and never make a 
mistake in their delivery, scarcely 
mixing the small change with 
which they blessed Love’s mes- 
senger? She had been living with 
a light-minded widow (who had 
long posed as an ill-used wife ere 
death released her husband), and 
who now doated on black, and 
thought mourning so becoming. 
Josephine had ministered to her 
sorrows in so wonderful a way— 
even condescending to cook little 
cutlets and minced chicken herself, 
stew her lobsters in Chablis and 
rognons in Madeira—that the suf- 
ferer had shown her all her pretty 
parures of diamonds and pearls, 
experimentalised in Bloom de 
Ninon and rice-powders, longing 
for the period of her enforced re- 
tirement to end, so that she might 
display renewed charms to her 
suitors—not to those who had 
adored her as a married woman, 
and deserted her now she was free, 
but to a host of others, who went 
down like ninepins before the 
mournful and touching simplicity 
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of the Three per Cents, fresh crape, 
and jet bangles. All this Lady 
Hester knew, and admired the 
maid who had worked so speedy 
a regeneration. Marriage is no 
longer the tame homely institution 
it used to be ; it is constructed on 
a variety of principles. One is 
that the happy pair do not see 
too much of each other ; Ae is more 
a fashionable link in the chain than 
the main solid fetter, is easier de- 
tached than broken—more a beam 
than the house itself. 

* How white I look !’ said Gwen- 
doline, leaning her chin against the 
mirror, and sipping her coffee, 
many relays of which had been 
brought her this morning ; ‘ more 
like one on the point of death than 
marriage !’ 

The soft peals of Josephine’s 
laughter were theatrically effective 
—they gladdened the heart of Lady 
Hester in the next room. 

‘Mais non, Mademoiselle,’ she 
expostulated, ‘mais non.’ She has 
seen that curious blanching pro- 
cess before. ‘Try a leetle glass 
of champagne. Mademoiselle must 
rejoice on her wedding-day. O, 
vat happiness !’ 

‘Make haste and dress, Gwen,’ 
said Dolly, peeping in again. 
‘ Time runs on so, and you mustn’t 
be late.’ 

Could nothing save her? Must 
she indeed be metamorphosed into 
Mrs. Carrington? Here she was 
in her maid’s hands, and no con- 
vict in the care of his gaolers, 
marched swiftly along to his place 
of execution, could have less 
chance of escape than she. Are 
miracles ever worked to save fash- 
ionable young ladies at tiresome 
last moments? The hours were 
all numbered, the ring bought and 
in the happy bridegroom’s waist- 
coat-pocket ; the trunks, too, were 
all neatly packed, and labelled 
‘Mrs. Carrington, Dover.’ Mrs. 
Carrington—and a recognised per- 
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sonality at last! Was everything, 
then, connected with the past done 
with—cancelled, ended for ever? 
Was Mrs. Carrington to be some- 
body quite different from Gwen- 
doline Heath, who was to be left 
outside the church-doors, and wiped 
out, as it were, of existence—her 
hopes and fears, her very nature 
and being, extinct, and she a myth? 
Weddings, under certain circum- 
stances, are like visits to the den- 
tist, only we look in vain for the 
chloroform. 

‘Ah,’ muttered Gwendoline, 
lifting her hands to her brow, ‘it 
is more terrible than I could have 
imagined 

The heroism which bade her 
save her father at his bidding— 
which only felt and never reasoned 
—would it sustain her at this crisis? 
Not to Dolly, her superficial sister, 
nor to her mother, conspicuous in 
prune-coloured satin and marvel- 
lous laces and a few rare old dia- 
monds, could Gwendoline speak of 
the nervousness, the dread, that 
were gathering on her. Only 
Mademoiselle Josephine knows 
from long experience what it all 
means—the poor young lady has 
been disappointed in love, of 
course ; and yet who would not be 
happy, and forget on such a day, 
with a handsome bridegroom rich 
enough to satisfy any one, strings 
of carriages at the door, costly 
presents, a wedding breakfast from 
Gunter, beautifully-dressed brides- 
maids, the sun shining, and roses 
everywhere! Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine felt herself in Paradise. 

Lady Hester desired no absurd 
display or showy parade on the 
occasion of her younger daughter’s 
wedding, and perhaps she was 
right; the solidity of the bride- 
groom’s position was too assured 
to need any further trumpeting ; 
and since her father’s folly, the less 
public attention was called to their 
name the better, until his social 
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fiasco had blown over. But she did 
wish, and had at last contrived, that 
the wedding should take place in 
London, and the breakfast be 
given at their convenient house in 
Eaton-square, so well suited in 
every way for entertainments. 
Dolly, too, married and in town 
for the season, lived near, and 
was able to assist by her sugges- 
tions and advice; and here in 
London a certain conventional fit- 
ness reigned. The dressmaker in 
New Burlington-street was near; 
the guests could arrive and depart 
the same day without the necessity 
of asking them to stay and have 
the fatigue of amusing them ; there 
was to be no dance given in the 
evening; the church was near—not 
St. James’s in Piccadilly, but a 
musty, dingy, ill-smelling edifice, 
suggestive of ghosts and decay, 
and inspiring hardly more reveren- 
tial memories or loving thoughts 
on entering than Somerset House 
or Westminster Hall, had either of 
these places been chosen for the 
ceremony ; fruit, flowers, and all the 
paraphernalia of a wedding were 
far more readily procured in Lon- 
don; and all the nonsense of arches, 
columns of flowers, ringing of bells, 
and village processions in the 
country, was avoided. Only six 
bridesmaids had been chosen— 
Lileth Marsden and Hester Trever- 
ton, Gwendoline’s cousin; the 
others were mere acquaintances,who 
looked very pretty and had slight 
figures, and showed off their dresses 
with unembarrassed nonchalance. 
Gwendoline, Lady Hester admitted, 
had behaved charmingly—had 
shown due and proper interest in 
her trousseau, selecting an olive- 
green travelling-dress and bonnet 
to match. Lady Hester’s will and 
strength of purpose had carried 
the day, and Mdlle. Josephine, as 
head warder, was selected to see 
that no miserable contretemps in the 
way of hysterics or fainting spoilt 
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No- 
thing must be allowed to damp any 
one’s spirits or the delights of the 


the interesting ceremony. 


honeymoon. So, for a marriage 
founded on a good deal of unreality 
and a girl’s sacrifice, it promised 
to go off very nicely indeed. No 
one gave a thought to the bride- 
groom, or indeed any of the gen- 
tlemen connected with the pageant, 
their personality being quenched, 
for the time being, in the over- 
powering interest excited by the 
ladies. Men, asa rule, shine not 
at weddings ; their faultlessly-fitting 
coats, made by the best London 
tailors, are about all that is re- 
marked, and even in their speeches 
the lords of creation are often 
signal failures. Eric St. Quinten 
and Derwent, who was to be ‘ best 
man,’ at the present moment 
were breakfasting with the bride- 
groom at Bayswater. Miss Car- 
rington had to join the married 
ladies filling the front seats, among 
whom Dolly was the youngest and 
most fascinating. ‘It was such 
fun,’ she kept repeating. She 
delighted in weddings. Eric 
would see her to the best advan- 
tage; and Hugh could only admire 
still more her sweet aiveté and 
innocence, and tell her she was a 
little darling, who mustn’t want 
everything her own way, or make 
him too awfully jealous. 

‘Tell me how you like the look 
of your hair, Mademoiselle,’ the 
maid was saying. And Gwendo- 
line put her hand vaguely to feel 
the wondrous plaits at the back of 
her head, as she rose for the wed- 
ding-dress to be laced and ar- 
ranged. 

* You have great taste,’ she said 
quietly; but the restless uneasi- 
ness of her manner could not be 
hidden, as, bending forward over 
the dressing-table, she toyed with 
the costly ornaments spread before 
her, and which she must wear to- 
day. Ah, heavens! of what is she 
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thinking? thinking, too, with that 
vague sickening sense of sorrow, 
such as we feel in lifting a loved 
book to find dead flowers among 
the pages, withered as the hand 
that placed them there. Dead 
flowers, dead violets, the sea’s 
murmur, the moon’s rays on the 
grass, the voluptuous valse, the 
kisses, the words pledged to an- 
other that are sinful to now remem- 
ber—never till this moment has 
theirmemory cut like a two-edged 
sword. 

The love of a girl like Gwendo- 
line is as pure and innocent as it is 
all-powerful. It may have a strong 
dash of sentiment, when there is 
all the romance of youth in a pas- 
sion fed by feeling and imagination ; 
but its purity is unquestionable. As 
an ideal, a hero she prays never to 
meet again, Valentine’s memory 
flashed before her, a shadow to 
disturb her peace. Girlish love 
like this often has but the brief 
sweet life of the rose, /espace a’un 
matin. Poor Gwendoline had 
been too elated with her wonderful 
new-found joy foritto last. Ithad 
to be buried now, with a soft halo 
of melancholy over it, and a hope 
that it will be denied resurrection. 

‘Is not the dress too tight for 
me to breathe in?’ she cried, as a 
final tug was given. 

‘Are you ill? are you faint, 
Mademoiselle?’ said her maid, as 
Gwendoline threw herself in a low 
armchair near the open window, 
and soaked her handkerchief in 
eau-de-cologne and laid her burn- 
ing hands on the cold china of the 
flower-vases. 

She drew a long deep breath ; 
the sudden pain passed as quickly 
as it came; every fibre of her sensi- 
tive spirit vibrated under the strain. 

Mr. Carrington’s present to his 
bride, a costly parure of pearls and 
a pearl-and-diamond necklet of 
inestimable value—gems that had 
descended to him from his hapless 
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relative who had died heart-broken 
in Spain—flashed before her eyes 
in a kind of blinding haze. The 
wedding-dress was a combination 
of ivory satin and Brussels lace, 
and finished off with costly pearl 
fringes and orange-blossoms; white 
lace fell over her arms and brace- 
lets; and the orange-blossoms that 
decked her hair had tiny diamonds, 
like dewdrops, on their leaves. 
The Brussels lace veil, thrown care- 
lessly on the bed, was now about 
to shade the beauty so many envied; 
and yet the bride’s pallor seemed 
to mock the costly dress, the bril- 
liant ornaments, the gilded rooms, 
as if that jewelled snake, coiling 
over the snap of the pearl necklet 
and touching the white skin, whis- 
pered a vague portent. At last the 
orange-blossoms glistened beneath 
the veil, the last hair-pin was dis- 
posed of, the dainty satin shoes, 
diamond-buckled and fairy-like in 
fit and finish, were on, and she was 
entreated to take one final view of 
her loveliness in the cheval-glass. 

Lady Hester and Dolly now 
entered, and were loud in exclama- 
tions of admiration and approval. 

‘How lovely the dear child 
looks ! murmured her mother, lift- 
ing her jfince-nez and walking 
round and round the bride like a 
trainer surveying the favourite. 
‘No onecan touch Madame Fraise 
in cut and finish. How divinely, 
how artistically she has draped 
those delicious paniers !” 

Dolly, in blue satin and butter- 
cups, clasped her hands, and said 
brightly, 

‘I always said Gwen was pret- 
tier than I ever was, did I not, 
mother? and nowshe has proved it. 
Have you /oo much powder, dar- 
ling ? you look so pale.’ 

‘Mademoiselle is not powdered 
at all,’ said her maid in an aside. 

‘A trying ordeal,’ said Lady 
Hester sympathetically, ‘but her 
courage is equal to it. I must 
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have one kiss, dearest, without the 
world seeing it.’ 

‘Don’t, mother; don’t make 
me cry, please,’ said Gwendoline, 
with a sudden vehemence that 
alarmed them; and Lady Hester 
hastily dropped the edge of the 
veil and patted her shoulder coax- 
ingly instead. The little mad- 
cap was always so emotional ! 

‘Come, if you are ready, then ; 
the guests are arriving, many are 
leaving for the church. Dolly, we 
must go. Good-bye, my pet. I 
shall see you on your father’s arm 
in a few minutes, in the aisle.’ 

‘If they would only leave me 
alone!’ said Gwendoline, nearly 
breaking down. 

Horses’ hoofs dashing from the 
door, the cracking of whips, the 
whirl of carriages, the rustle of 
silks, the tramp of feet, the ‘ frou- 
frou’ of muslins, waiters’ en- 
treaties, the murmurs of soft 
aristocratic voices, have all at 
last ceased; the guests have left 
for the church. Gwendoline, still 
assisted by her maid, descended 
the stairs, a bouquet in her hand 
of orange-blossoms, eucharis lilies, 
stephanotis, and many rare white 
blossoms. She saw her father 
waiting for her in the library, his 
face anxious, pale, excited. A 
brougham and pair drove round to 
the door; the crowd outside grew 
more eager; the bride was coming. 

‘Gwendoline, my darling,’ said 
her father, in a low trembling voice, 
drawing her towards him, ‘the hus- 
band [I shall yield you to this 
morning is worthy of you.’ 

She did not speak; her dark 
head drooped, her breast heaved, 
but her eyes were dry. Was there 
a hidden meaning in the look she 
turned on him ? 

‘Is it not better to get it over 
now?’ she said, lifting her head ; 
‘I’m afraid I cannot bear the strain 
much longer.’ 

He looked at her then and 
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knew the truth. She had saved 
them at her own sacrifice. 

She took his arm without 
another word; she had conquered 
weakness, and though her brain 
seemed on fire, and she shrank 
from the ordeal before her, there 
was no sign that she was helplessly 
suffering. They spoke but little 
on that journey to the church. 

The ladies gathered in the front 
seats had turned their heads, await- 
ing the arrival of the bride, and an 
elderly gentleman, whose prayers, 
we hope, went further than his 
hat-lining, and a showily-dressed 
lady in crimson satin and a hat 
with crimson plumes, sitting in 
one of the side seats, were seen to 
smile and bend forward, and then 
try and look pensive, as if the 
scene overcame them. They were 
the Earl and Countess of Clive- 
dale. Ignored by his daughter, 
the Earl had determined to put 
in an appearance, and Reginald 
Treverton, who was among the 
invited guests, had the pleasure of 
knowing his father had—for per- 
haps not the first time in his life— 
been left out in the cold. Rosie 
was equal to the occasion: she 
looked at Lady Hester as she had 
looked at any obnox‘ous individual 
among her audiences who had 
dared to express disapproval of 
her gestures ; but the stony British 
stare her ladyship turned on her 
ought to have paralysed alike her 
curiosity and daring. A smile of 
victory stole round her lips instead. 
She was by far the most magnifi- 
cent woman present ; her bracelet, 
the gift of a prince, surpassed all 
the others’ jewelry. With easy 
confidence she turned to her hus- 
band the Earl, and whispered 
loud enough for her stepdaughter 
to hear, ‘ Painfully plain—prune 
does wot suit her, with those eyes 
and that complexion ! 

‘Hush, my love,’ answered the 
Earl, nervously flapping the dust 

















off his coat-sleeve, a habit of his 
when excited, and lifting his glass 
to hide his confusion ; ‘pray re- 
member we are in a church.’ 

Rosie folded her arms with 
superb disdain, waved her crimson 
plumes, and then, touching his 
hand, pointed to the aisle, too 
much’ interested in Gwendoline’s 
appearance to say anything very 
cutting. 

And then they two, bride and 
bridegroom, knelt before the altar 
and were made one. As the clergy- 
man read the sacred words and 
joined their hands, Gwendoline’s 
voice, clear and distinct, repeated 
the formula after him in tones 
that were distinctly audible to 
every ear. So young, so girlish, 
and composed ; it was wonderful, 
people said. Miss Carrington, 
who was always overcome at wed- 
dings, remembering too vividly a 
youthful episode when she refused 
her only offer, wept softly to her- 
self as she saw her brother pass 
away from her to another’s love 
and keeping. She had lost him: 
that fair slight creature by his side 
claimed him for ever ; and Letitia, 
who had a natural aversion to girls, 
felt no sisterly affection for the 
bride who would so soon dispute 
her power. 

After they rose from their knees, 
man and wife, the necessary sign- 
ing of names took place, followed 
by the usual chaste caresses ; the 
organ notes pealed out their solemn 
music, the ‘ Wedding March’ was 
played as they moved down the 
aisle; and the sunlight streaming 
through the church-windows lit up 
the scene within, and every one 
said they were a splendid couple, 
evidently made for each other. 
Nothing could have gone off better. 
The bridesmaids’ dresses were 
most effective, and they were pleas- 
ed with their lockets. The Earl 
whispered to his wife that the 
match had been all Lady Hester’s 
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doing, and that Heath was but a 
cipher in his own house. 

‘The life she led me during her 
long maidenhood ’ sighed the Earl, 
as they walked away from the 
church, reading the look of tri- 
umph on her thin cheek. ‘ Never 
was there a woman with so strong a 
will, never was there a woman with 
less pity for a man’s trials.’ 

Just as he turned the corner of 
the street, Derwent rushed breath- 
lessly to him, and said, in a hurried 
whisper, 

‘I am so very sorry for this, 
grandpapa, that you were not in- 
vited; but you know of old my 
mother is adamant.’ 

Then he was introduced to the 
Countess, who took a fancy to him, 
and invited him to dine with them ; 
and after a few more remarks the 
Earl whispered, 

‘I always knew, my boy, you 
were true as steel. God bless you ! 
If I can save Clivedale before they 
foreclose the last mortgage—and 
with Rosie’s help I may do so—it 
shall be yours.’ 

There were tears in the hardened 
veteran’s eyes. Derwent, his adored, 
his favourite grandson, had not 
joined in the general desertion. 

Derwent, looking hipped and 
miserable, wandered from room to 
room, trying to chaff the brides- 
maids and join in the general re- 
joicing ; but he had a sad absorbed 
look when none perceived him ; 
for he foresaw difficulties of all 
kinds cropping up on every side to 
sever him and Patricia. She had, 
indeed, refused to see him, and he 
was growing daily fonder of her in 
a more reckless way, feeling in- 
dignant with Lady Hester for the 
line of conduct she had pursued. 
He offered her more cold courtesy 
than affection, and suspected she 
had influenced Gwendoline in her 
present choice. He had never 
admired his mother’s treatment of 
his younger sister—her demand for 
N 
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a complete subordination of cha- 
racter and impulse. He knew he 
should have to make a speech at 
the breakfast, and was mentally re- 
hearsing a few sentences that would 
be appropriate for the occasion. 

Soon after the wedding-party 
returned home, and Lady Hester, 
kissing the bride affectionately, 
sent Mdlle. Josephine in hot haste 
for some wine; for Gwendoline 
was trembling, and it would be 
hard if anything now occurred to 
spoil the harmony of the affair, or 
make the ceremony seem like an 
execution. Gwendoline sipped the 
champagne mechanically and in 
silence. 

‘ You went through it beautifully, 
dear,’ said Dolly, satisfied that she 
had created an effect, kneeling by 
her sister’s side ; ‘every one ad- 
mired you.’ 

‘ Looked no end jolly,’ said Der- 
went, holding his sister’s bouquet. 
‘I do hope, Gwen, you will be 
happy.’ : 

‘Happy, with such a husband !’ 
cried Lady Hester. ‘I should 
think so! Why, he fairly wor- 
ships her—a man of a thousand !’ 

‘ Give Patricia this when you see 
her,’ said Gwendoline, slipping a 
little box in his hand. ‘Tell her 
I have not forgotten her, and the 
old days, and our walks by the 
sea.’ 

The new inexplicable look in 
her eyes startled Derwent. She 
calmed herself by an effort, and 
turned away to chat with Dolly. 

‘I can’t bear weddings,’ mut- 
tered Derwent to Eric at the side- 
board, who was pulling his mous- 
tache, and thinking of his own, 
which was arranged ; and of Dolly 
—how those buttercups suited 
her pale brunette skin. ‘ Bad as 
funerals : girls expect you to spoon 
them, with a view to a proposal.’ 

' * Ah, my boy,’ said Eric, ‘a time 
will come when I shall see some 
dooced nice girl on your arm, the 
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future Mrs. Heath. If she’s only 
like your sister Dolly—’ 

‘ Hang it all, Eric, let’s be jolly! 
let’s have some cham,’ cried Der- 
went, ‘and coax the mater into giv- 
ing a dance in the evening. Dolly 
wants one, and she rules the roast.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Eric, tossing off 
his glass. ‘ It will remind me of the 
one you had at the Towers. The 
bridesmaids deserve amusement, 
for they are all pretty ; and girls 
were only meant to look pretty, and 
have an inborn taste for dancing, 
and show off dress to admiration. 
They ought to fulfil the purposes 
for which they were created, and 
please us.’ 

‘ You don’t go in for soul, genius, 
high art?’ laughed Derwent. 

‘I? Notatall. It’s a dooced 
nuisance to have to try and keep 
pace with a person who has imagi- 
nation and views.’ 

The wedding-breakfast went off 
smoothly; the jokes were limited 
and highly refined; toasts were 
drunk, the speeches short and sen- 
timental. Reginald lauded the 
beauties and virtues of his niece 
in flowing English, and drew touch- 
ing pictures of matrimonial bliss. 
Mr. Heath spoke but little, and 
Lady Hester was sincerely glad 
when Lionel’s speech came to an 
end. She feared its effect upon 
her husband. Eric admired Dolly’s 
wit and wisdom from afar, while 
he flirted with his fiancée, Lileth, 
and begged there might be a dance 
in the evening; begged, indeed, 
so piteously that, assisted by the 
entreaties of the bridesmaids and 
Dolly, Lady Hester at last gave 
way. 

When Gwendoline went up-stairs 
to change her dress and don her 
travelling costume, the ever-watch- 
ful maid was at hand, dressed her- 
self for the journey, and already 
on confidential terms with Lohr, 
Mr. Carrington’s valet. 

Gwendoline descended the stairs 
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pale and composed, attired for her 
journey, took a calm farewell of 
the friends and acquaintances sum- 
moned to the feast, and entered 
the library for a few minutes, where 
her family and Miss Carrington 
awaited her. Lionel was longing 
to get away, and see the last of the 
rice and slipper throwing. Lady 
Hester and Mr. Heath kissed her 
tenderly, with glistening eyes. 
Derwent was so overcome he had 
to rush off to Lileth, the dear little 
refrigerator, who always said suit- 
able things ; while Dolly, resolving 
not to cry when every one clearly 
ought to rejoice, buttoned the 
bride’s gloves all wrong, and mut- 
tered inane wishes. 

Then the guests crowded into 
the hall, amid general excitement 
and emotion. 

Malle. Josephine and Lohr, in 
charge of the luggage, took their 
seats in the rumble with suitable 
dignity for the final view; the car- 
riage-door was flung open, and 
bride and bridegroom entered. 
Derwent and Eric, shaking in turn 
Lionel’s hand, wished the bridal 
pair God-speed and every happi- 
ness. As the carriage turned the 
corner of the square Lionel tore 
down the blinds, for Gwendoline’s 
strength was fairly overtaxed, and 
she was so pale he feared she might 
faint. 
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‘ At last we are alone,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘and I have you now all to 
myself, my darling.’ 

She threw herself on his breast 
in a burst of passionate weeping. 

How he loved her! Was it im- 
possible he had awakened none in 
return? The love that blinds the 
intellect and prostrates the will 
when ‘the soul is wholly em- 
bodied, and the body is wholly 
ensouled,’ cried out in its intensity 
for a sweet response, and, with 
almost celestial divination, felt there 
was here something wanting, some- 
thing denied it, that should have 
completed its bliss; a rapture, a 
radiance that gave no answering 
light ; or why did she shrink from 
endearments the soul seeks in its 
new-found ecstasy, as part of its 
natural food? Where were the 
happy blushes, the fond expectancy, 
that his words should call forth? 
He was a very clever man, but he 
had not been versed enough in 
women’s ways to seek for any other 
hidden deeper meaning in her 
manner, that might have enlight- 
ened a more artful or suspicious 
nature that all was not quite clear 
and satisfactory. Who so blind as 
he that is perfect ? To-day her tears 
jarred on him with increasing. 
force ; they spoke of grief, dread 
discouragement. For long after she 
regained calmness he was very silent. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE TRUE STORY OF THE ‘GINERAL, 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


—— 


Reapers of the literature of jour- 
nalism in recent years—especially 
journalism of the sporting and so- 
ciety (so called) class—must have 
been perplexed now and again by 
references to the ‘Gineral.’ Many 
believed this personage to be my- 
thical, the brain-creation of some 
imaginative member of the Fourth 
Estate ; but, as a simple fact, the 
‘Gineral’ was a sentient tangible 
being, who paid his contribution to 
poor’s rates and the income-tax; 
a well-known figure in club and 
theatre, at suburban race-meetings, 
and by the rails of the Row during 
the season. He was usually de- 
scribed as a ‘dirty disreputable old 


officer,’ with a certain readiness of 
coarse repartee delivered with a 
thick brogue, made thicker by 
chronic inebriety. The truth was 


the reverse. There may have been 
of late threads of tell-tale gray in 
his hair of original mutinous and 
luxuriant auburn, but, assuredly, he 
was not old—at least not very old. 
He was not disreputable, for he 
never, as far as my knowledge of 
him went—and my intimacy with 
him was close — borrowed any 
money which he did not scrupu- 
lously repay, nor made promises 
which he did not mean to keep; 
he was respectful to age, affable to 
inferiors, and he scorned falsehood 
and slander. As to his filthy 
habits, the cruel statement was the 
most wanton of libels. The poor 
gentleman always appeared in clean 
linen ; his hat was well brushed, 
his boots neatly polished ; he used 
tooth-powder and brown Windsor, 


and his carefully-pared nails were 
not in mourning. But this, after 
all, is negative praise. He was 
morally clean, which is something 
better. He never laughed at 
coarse anecdotes or joined in 
equivocal songs. Gallant in his 
allusions to women almost to a 
pitch of entertaining extravagance, 
a professed connoisseur of beauty 
and admirer of the fair sex, he 
was retiring as a primrose in their 
presence. He was witty, it is true, 
but his was the wit whose shafts 
dazzled and wounded not. Being 
Irish by birth he spoke with his 
country’s accent, which, to my 
mind, is no disgrace. Indeed, I 
am heterodox enough to think 
that the mellow emphasis of tone 
of a well-bred Irishman is more 
pleasing, although it may be less 
acceptable to curled idiotcy, than 
the affected lisp or the hee-haw 
drawl which so many pretenders, 
who are not men of fashion, con- 
sider to be the height of fashion. 
When I hear such shallow-pates 
my gorge rises, and I say to my- 
self, ‘ My boy, the wholesome kick- 
ing, which makes a man, was de- 
nied you in your youth! There 
is nothing so effectual for knocking 
this silly effeminacy out of a strip- 
ling as a couple of years at a 
mess-table. But I am wandering. 
When I come to treat of the im- 
peachment of drunkenness flung at 
my dead friend, I cannot restrain 
my anger. 

The drunkard is the tippler, the 
sot, the mean guzzler who loves 
strong liquor for its own sake, 
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and sneaks into sly corners to have 
his selfish glass. I never saw the 
‘Gineral’ drink alone ; his besetting 
feebleness was too frank an acces- 
sibility, a fondness for society, and 
high animal spirits. Where your 
hard-headed, heavy-minded dul- 
lard, thick of hide and gross of 
appetite, would soak and soak 
until he lapsed into a muddled 
semi-stupor, never committing 
himself, my gay exuberant com- 
rade would grow animated over a 
few cups of wine, the quick blood 
would flush his cheeks, and his 
voice would roll out in an irrepres- 
sible current ; for he was excitable 
and sensitive, and knew not what 
dissimulation was. But there was 
an excuse for his effervescence : 
he had been smitten with a severe 
sunstroke in the East. And there 
was, too, an excuse for his recourse 
to the haunts of conviviality, and 
his occasional capitulation to 
Circe, for he was subject to fits of 
deep despondency. His early life 
had been darkened by a great 
shadow — the woman he loved 
with the most vehement passion, 
whom he idolised, and who made 
believe to reciprocate his hot 
honest affection, had thrown him 
over for a title. Alas, that such 
things should be ! 

I call him my comrade, for we 
shared a roof for the last twelve 
years of his existence. I was his 
confidant, and to me he bequeathed 
all his worldly goods. Ishould be 
ashamed of myself if I did not give 
my pen to the vindication of his 
memory. As, in his own humble 
way, he was what is known as a 
‘character,’ I esteem it of some 
interest to the many who knew 
him, or thought they knew him, to 
jot down some details of his career 
and peculiarities. At least to my- 
self it will be consoling. 

Go back with me mentally to 
the days before the Indian Mutiny, 
when the pagoda-tree was still a 
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reality, not a tantalising tradition, 
and John Company Bahadur—most 
generous of masters—had his 
army. 

Owen Glynne held in that army 
the rank of major, the highest he 
ever attained in the ordinary fash- 
ion of the service. 

The Shah of Persia, instigated, 
no doubt, by Russia, determined, 
in spite of treaty stipulations, to 
seize Herat; and the Governor- 
General of India declared war 
against him, and issued orders 
for an expedition to be sent to 
occupy the island of Karrach and 
the city of Bushire. Glynne’s regi- 
ment, then quartered in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, to which it be- 
longed, formed part of the force. 
The campaign was brief, decisive, 
and bloody—for the enemy. The 
gallant Outram, who got the com- 
mand, did not admire the policy 
of dilly-dally. He landed at Bush- 
ire, which had fallen before a can- 
nonade by Admiral Leeke on the 
31st of January 1857, and at once 
resolved to make a dash into the 
interior. The Persians, who had 
withdrawn, were entrenched at 
Brasjaon, about forty miles inland, 
in a camp defended by eighteen 
guns. By the 5th of February 
Outram had arrived before them, 
after a march which was harassing 
from heat, fatigue, sand-storms, 
and scarcity of water. To his vex- 
ation, the champions of Iranistan 
‘ stole away,’ and left an immense 
hoard of booty at his mercy. 

Their deserted camp was artis- 
tically looted ; what Outram could 
not carry off he destroyed, and began 
his return from the inhospitable 
region two days after. The Per- 
sians had been expecting this ; 
they followed the troops, British and 
Indian, and attempted a midnight 
surprise while they lay in a tired 
sleep at the village of Khooshab, 
after the first day’s march. But they 
were foiled; our sentinels were 
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_more vigilant than they had hoped 
for. The Ross-shire Buffs, the brave 
64th, the Belooches, the Native 
Infantry battalions, and Glynne’s 
audacious corps of light cavalry 
stood to their arms; and as the 
mists of dawn fled before the broad 
bright sun the chivalry of the Shah- 
in-Shah was to be seen marshalled 
in line, and eager for the fray, in 
an admirably selected position. 
Their flanks were prolonged by 
above two thousand horse, their 
right resting on Khooshab and 
their left on a cluster of huts within 
a circular fortalice. In front of 
their centre, where there were two 
mounds, they had planted their 
ordnance. In addition, their right 
front and flank were formidable of 
approach, because of profound 
nullahs lined with skirmishers. 
The man who had pitched on this 
as his ground to try conclusions 
had brains ; but he reckoned with- 
out the pluck of his adversaries, 
their discipline and their superior 
skill with superior weapons. 
Ourartillery behaved splendidly ; 
it advanced into close action, un- 
limbered, and sent a thundering 
tattoo of shot and shell into the 
enemy’s gunners, which soon re- 
duced them to silence. Blake’s 
horse artillery and Glynne’s bonnie 
light cavalry then charged head- 
long at the mounted cohorts of the 
Persians, and by their irresistible 
impetuosity literally swept them 
from the field. The fight was 
gained before the infantry had a 
chance of getting to close quarters ; 
for the main body of Persian foot- 
men, demoralised by the flight of 
their companions on horseback, 
broke and fled. Barely three of 
their battalions, those on the 
right covered by the nullahs, made 
any show of obstinacy. But before 
the victory was declared, Glynne 
had run a narrow risk of life, had 
saved a comrade, and gained an 
honourable wound and the Cross 
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for Valour. The adjutant of his 
corps, who was magnificently 
mounted, was fully a length in 
front of the charging squadrons, 
and was first to plunge into a Per- 
sian square. His fiery charger 
sprang right into the centre of the 
enemy, fell dead, as if struck by 
lightning, and in its fall crushed 
the rider, and snapped across his 
sword. The adjutant disengaged 
himself from the animal, quivering 
in its last throes, grasped his broken 
blade, and daringly faced his assail- 
ants. But it was a critical moment 
for him. He was weak and sore 
pressed, and must have inevitably 
succumbed to numbers had not 
Glynne spurred to his rescue, clear- 
ing his pathway with a buoyant 
courage that never quailed, and a 
strength of arm which seemed to 
have increased with the occasion, 
came up with him in the nick of 
time, gave him a stirrup, and 
dragged him safely out of the 
press of battle. 

Hardly had he reached a place 
of safety, when his own panting, 
perspiring, foam-flecked steed sank 
on its knees from loss of blood ; and 
Glynne himself was lifted from the 
saddle, pale, with a limp left arm 
at his side, but a light of positive 
gladness and boyish enthusiasm 
flaming from his pain - stricken 
face.* The next day his arm was 
amputated, and for days after he 
was delirious. 

And this was the unassuming 
hero whom ignorant scribblers 
jeered at as the ‘ Gineral,’ and fa- 
thered their empty jokes upon ! 

At no period was Glynne phy- 
sically strong ; but he was active, 
inured to feats of athleticism, and 
endowed with a robust constitu- 
tion. His cheerful temperament 
and that robust constitution soon 


* By a singular coincidence, a somewhat 
similar exploit was achieved on the same 
day by Lieutenant John Grant Malcomson 
of the 3d Bombay Light Cavalry. 
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got him over his wound, and at the 
close of the little war he was en- 
abled to return to Bombay on the 
same ship with General Havelock. 
Terrible tidings awaited them 
there. The Bengal Sepoys were 
in open revolt; Delhi was in the 
power of insurgents; there had 
been scores of massacres and atro- 
cities unspeakable ; Hindustan was 
held by a thread; the aid of a 
single arm was not to be despised. 
Glynne did not pause to reflect ; 
he proffered his (literally) single 
arm, and accompanied Havelock 
on board the steamer Erin for 
Galle, in the hope of catching a 
steamer for Calcutta. The vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of Cey- 
lon; but the passengers escaped, 
travelled by land to Galle, where 
they happened on the Fire Queen, 
which was on the point of setting 
out for Calcutta, and embarked. 
Our Major—may I so term him? 
—was attached temporarily to the 
78th, and received instructions to 
join it forthwith at Allahabad. He 
was not destined to take part in 
that most glorious of martial epi- 
sodes, the relief of Lucknow; he 
was stricken with coup de soleil at 
Benares on his way up, and re- 
gained consciousness only to be 
invalided home. No prospect of 
recovering sufficiently to be able to 
rejoin was held out to him before 
the Mutiny was quenched in blood, 
and he was written off the roll of 
fighting men and granted his pen- 
sion. 

But now the eccentricity that 
often lurks in the system after sun- 
stroke developed itself, sooth to 
say, in an amiable form. He fancied 
that he was still on the active list, 
an officer in the 78th Highlanders, 
and, though residing in London, 
in Doughty-street, a quiet thorough- 
fare close to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, he persisted in believing he 
belonged to the service, that his 
advice was sought in every diffi- 
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culty by the military authorities, 
and that his promotion went on in 
the ordinary course. It was there 
I made his acquaintance, shortly 
before the Abyssinian campaign, 
and learned to entertain a high 
regard for him, and first to note, 
then to respect, his peculiarities. 
A lean lithe man, under the 
middle stature, compactly built and 
muscular, holding himself erect, 
and walking with that flattened 
fulness of pace marking those ac- 
customed to wear spurs ; dressed 
in frock-coat tightly buttoned; a 
sharp browned countenance, and 
keen gray eyes, directed straight 
to the front ; hair close cropped, and 
long tawny mustachios drooping 
over a firm mouth, he looked what 
he had been—an alert sabreur. 
He eschewed ostentations of jewel- 
ry or frivelities of the tailor kind ; 
but he had one vanity. He was 
anxious to conceal the loss of his 
arm, and had an artificial one—an 
exquisite piece of mechanism— 
attached to his stump. His object 
in this, my landlady told me, was 
to nourish an illusion amongst the 
War Office people that he was un- 
mutilated. An unmutilated man 
is so much more likely to be re- 
called to duty. He was waited 
upon by a commissionaire, likewise 
winged, whom he called his orderly. 
His constant companion was a 
plump little toy-dog of the exact 
tint ofhishair. He took ‘Ginger’ 
with him everywhere, and was as 
careful of the animal’s health as if 
it were an infant on whose survival 
the tenure of a large property de- 
pended. Every afternoon in the 
season he was to be met, appar- 
ently aimlessly lounging by the 
Row or the Drive, but really on 
the watch for the woman whom he 
had loved, whom he still loved, 
and who now, a florid matron, 
ambled on a well-trained cob or 
rolled slowly by in a roomy landau 
in the fashionable resort. He at- 
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tended every field-day within easy 
reach ofhis lodgings ; paid periodi- 
cal visits to Woolwich and Alder- 
shot ; went regularly once a week 
to see the guard-mounting at St. 
James’s Palace; took a personal 
interest in the progress at drill of 
the Bloomsbury Rifle Volunteers ; 
was a subscriber to the United 
Service Gazette ; and a faithful at- 
tendant at all the soldiers’ meets 
on the Turf in the vicinity of 
town. But he never betted. His 
cherished pleasures were to show 
himself on first nights at the the- 
atres, and to play a few games of 
draughts and dominoes with any 
neighbour who good-naturedly op- 
posed him. As I was his nearest 
neighbour, occupying a suite of 
chambers immediately under his 
‘quarters,’ as he called them, it 
fell to my lot to oblige him more 
frequently than others. He was 
an accomplished French scholar 
and fond of reading French books ; 
and as I have tastes in that direc- 
tion myself, and possess a tolerably 
complete set of the French classics 
—not Zola, if you please—our 
dumb staircase salutes grew to 
‘ good-mornings,’ and this courtesy 
gradually ripened into cordiality. 
But I had known him long before 
he invited me to put my feet on 
his hearthrug, and I had partaken 
of his cheer for at least halfa dozen 
times before I discovered what was 
his favourite study. It was much 
later before his inoffensive weak- 
ness was revealed tome. He had 
gathered round him a really valu- 
able military library ; and, with the 
bookworm’s invincible curiosity, I 
read the titles on their backs, and, 
by degrees, waxed so bold as to 
take one down and consult its 
contents. 

‘Does that interest you?’ he 
asked. 

It was a volume of Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War— 
that, if I remember aright, in which 
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such a vivid picture is drawn of the 
struggle at Albuera. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘ immensely. 
I take a great interest in these 
matters.’ 

‘Been in the service?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘ Not precisely ; but I have worn 
uniform in my day, and have smelt 
gunpowder at other places than the 
Crystal Palace.’ 

‘Ha! meaning the firework dis- 
plays. Good—capital—by the great 
Mars! And then he advanced, 
formally bowed, and, grasping my 
hand, added, ‘Iam glad. For the 
future we shall be comrades. I 
shall overlook all difference of rank. 
Among soldiers, you know, those 
should be forgotten at the social 
board.’ He tendered me his card, 
on which I read, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL OWEN GLYNNE, 
ve, GE. 


Late Bombay Hussars. 
BELLONA CLUB, 


I bowed in return, expressed my 
regret that I had never had the 
opportunity of seeing British sol- 
diers under fire, and congratulated 
him on his good fortune in having 
attained so respectable a grade at 
his age, while he was yet in his 
prime. 

‘Yes,’ he answered with a smile, 
‘I cannot complain. I have been 
one of the lucky lads. I have no 
grievance. Ha, ha! by the great 
Mars! you do not hear me saying 
the service is going to the dogs. 
I was but a major when I won the 
V.C.; that was in the Persian 
war; I got a step in the Mutiny; 
became a full colonel in the North 
China campaign of 1860; distin- 
guished myself at the assault of the 
Taku Forts; was mentioned in 
orders and earned my C.B.; but 
you would never guess where I ob- 
tained my promotion to my present 
rank.’ 

I shook my head negatively. 
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‘Fighting against the Maoris ; 
and, by the great Mars! I’m half 
ashamed of it. They were heroic 
savages.’ 

And then he imparted to me 
that he spent three hours daily 
compiling a magnum opus, the 
History of the British Army. He 
had made out a chronicle of the 
Victoria Cross long before Mr. 
O’Byrne had edited his work, and 
had drawn up a coloured scheme 
of the military medals granted by 
the Crown long before Colonel 
Brine’s chart had seen the light. 
He was engaged, when I first met 
him, on an inquiry into the origin 
of the various nicknames of British 
regiments, and an explanation of 
their insignia. Forgive me, ye 
benevolent powers! if it was 
through a motive half-mischievous 
that I suggested the compilation of 
a history of regimental pets, and 
absolutely induced him to send a 
lithographed circular to every 
band-master in the service, re- 
questing information as to the 
marches past, slow and quick, of 
each corps, and why they had been 
adopted. But I thoroughly ingra- 
tiated myself into his confidence— 
perhaps, because I opened up to 
him a new vista of congenial em- 
ployment for his leisure—when I 
hinted that it would be wise and 
graceful and patriotic if he were to 
make a collection of soldiers’ dis- 
tinctive songs, or, if they did not 
exist, if he would write them. 

‘See,’ I said, ‘the French have 
such spirit - stirring lyrics; why 
should not we? Every corps of 
the African army has its chant: 
the Zouaves sing the Casguette de 
Pere Bugeaud ; the Zephyrs, O, du 
bataillon d’ Afrique! the Chasseurs 
of Orleans had the Aidans ; even 
the Train had its swinging bal- 
lad, Zire-moi de la, Fathma ; and 
then that lively ditty of the Tur- 
cos. I will repeat you the first 
stanza: 
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‘*Gentil Turco, quand autour de ta boule, 
Serpent, s’enroule 
Le calicot 
Qui te sert de schako : 
Madam’ Nico 
Sans te dire: Nisco! 
Aboule son fricot. 
Voila l’ Turco, 
Turco, Turco, 
Bono!”? 


‘ Sir,’ he exclaimed as I finished, 
‘I like you. By the great Mars! 
you are a man after my heart. We 
had songs like that in India.’ 

‘The Americans,’ I interrupted, 
‘fought on that line for months 
to the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body.” ? 

‘If we have not such songs, they 
must be created. There is a gap 
to be filled. I will mention it to 
the Duke.’ 

When I returned to my bed- 
room that night, I confess, as I 
meditated over the final cigar, I 
thought it remarkable that an 
officer should have had the singu- 
lar good fortune of participating 
in sO many campaigns, in regions 
so wide apart, within such a brief 
period. Shortly afterwards hostili- 
ties were declared against Abys- 
sinia, and General Glynne called 
on me one evening to wish me fare- 
well, before he departed on a long 
journey. 

‘Where to?’ I said. 

‘Active - service,’ he replied. 
‘The call of country must be 
obeyed. I have been appointed 
to Napier’s staff, and leave by the 
mail to-night for Brindisi, to catch 
the P. and O. boat to Alexandria, 
and so on thence till I reach Aden, 
where I hope to intercept the 
expedition.’ 

‘To-night! Surely your prepara- 
tions cannot have been made so 
soon ?” 

‘Preparations! I have bought 
one of Wylde’s war-maps—that’s 
all I want. Good-bye! and he 
disappeared. 

I sincerely hoped he might re- 
turn. I read the papers, and fol- 
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lowed the campaign in all its stages, 
but never saw the slightest allusion 
to his name. It struck me as 
curious that ‘ Ginger’ should still 
haunt the landing in Doughty- 
street—I always gave him a caress 
and a crust—and that the one- 
armed commissionaire should call 
punctiliously every morning; but 
I held my peace. When the de- 
spatch arrived at the close of April, 
announcing the capture of Mag- 
dala, to my astonishment I was 
greeted, on my return to my cham- 
bers, by Glynne himself, in a travel- 
stained coat. 

‘What, back again?’ I cried. 
‘You did not wait for the end of 
it, then ?’ 

‘Yes—trotted home with de- 
spatches. An insignificant busi- 
ness, my lad—mere sappers’ game ; 
but you will be delighted, though, 
to hear that I have gone up a rung 
of the ladder. My promotion to 
a major-generalship will appear in 
the next Gazette. Thanks for your 
kindness to the dog.’ 

Of course, as bound by the com- 
mon canons of etiquette, I wished 
him joy ; but I had my own ideas 
about many things. The next 
morning, at breakfast, I asked my 
landlady, Mrs. Wilkins, as she was 
removing the coffee equipage, 
whether the General had brought 
her home any presents from Abys- 
sinia. She looked at me closely 
for a minute, approached the door, 
shut it fast, tapped her skull with 
her index-finger, and whispered : 

‘Lor’ bless you, Mr. O’Shea, 
didn’t you know it? Poor gentle- 
man, he’s clean gone—he’s off his 
nut, as they do say. Why, he only 
conceits it he goes to these here 
wars. He’s been locked up in his 
rooms all these blessed weeks ; 
but we’ve got to humour him, he’s 
sitch a good lodger, and sitch a un- 
complainin’ gentleman.’ 


When I came to the knowledge 
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of the ‘Gineral’s’ idiosyncrasy I 
was mightily amused, and, to my 
regret I own it, I too often played 
upon a weakness produced by ill- 
health, and ill-health resulting from 
a brave compliance with duty! 
That I should never have let out 
of sight, and I crave pardon now 
that I did. 

The years rolled by in compara- 
tive quietness until the first to- 
kens of the quarrel with Coffee 
Calcali clouded the horizon, and 
then the old officer became res- 
tive. We had sworn leal friend- 
ship in the interval. I could not 
but prize his gentle lovable dis- 
position, and he set exaggerated 
store by the help I was able to 
render him in the preparation of 
his great book. The exigencies of 
my profession took me to the 
Carlist country, and while absent 
in Navarre a letter from Doughty- 
street arrived at the Hétel de la 
Plage at St. Jean de Luz, and 
was brought on to Estella by an 
officer of the Royal Body-guard 
who had been detached ona mis- 
sion to Dofia Margherita, the late 
Major William Leader. It was 
from Glynne, and was a model of 
soldierly style in its brevity. I 
cannot do better than copy it in 
full : 

‘September 14th, 1873. 

‘Dear old Man, — We have 
picked up the gauntlet. Off to 
the Cape Coast with Wolseley! 
Sir Garnet has grit in him, and, by 
the great Mars! we shall grind 
Coffee to grounds. “Ginger” is 
dead. With trouble I secured a 
successor to him; not quite the 
same colour, but they assure me 7 
can dye him. Recollect his name 
is Ginger too.—Ever, O. G.’ 


I returned before the finish of 
the Carlist struggle, but some 
months after our troops had come 
back from Ashanti. Hardly had 
I discharged the cab at my ancient 
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diggings when I was confronted 
by Glynne, hearty as ever, but 
somewhat wan and pinched in the 
features. 

‘ Hallo, Owen, old fellow, how’s 
every inch of you ?” 

‘Welcome, welcome!’ he an- 
swered. ‘I am gratified to see 
you. But Sir Owen, if you 
please.’ 

I suppose I 
founded. 

‘Fortune of war,’ he continued. 
‘I fell ill—brutal climate ; but I 
have been advanced to the K.C.B., 
and I am now, with your permis- 
sion, Lieutenant-General Sir Owen 
Glynne.’ 

I smothered him in felicita- 
tions ; and I fear we retired to our 
respective couches very late that 
night, or rather very early next 
morning, we had so many ex- 
periences to exchange. I related 
all about Don Carlos, the Basques, 
guerrilla fighting, and the many 
chivalric companions—Burnaby of 
the Blues included—I had met in 
the Pyrenean land; and he was 
equally communicative as to his 
adventures at Amoaful, in the 
forest of Ordahshu and the swamps 
of Soubang, and in the ultimate 
rush and victory in the market- 
place of Coomassie. Next morn- 
ing Mrs. Wilkins told me my 
friend had been ailing sadly ; his 
illness, she thought, was chiefly 
brought on by the death of the 
original ‘Ginger.’ He was de- 
spondent, almost inconsolable, 
until she found him a substitute 
in an animal she had purchased at 
the Home for Lost Dogs at Bat- 
tersea, and then he seemed to 
pull up; but he was still weak. 
In short, he was not himself. 

‘ Poor gentleman, he lay on the 
sofa a many a days!’ 

‘When did he return from 
Africa ? 

‘Africa! Lor bless you, sir, 
he ain’t a-been out of town, not 


looked dumb- 
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one day, since you've been a- 
gone P 


Why protract the story? You 
know the secret of the ‘ Gineral’ 
now as well as myself. He was 
light in the head—a military mono- 
maniac. Any doubts I had felt 
after the Abyssinian disclosure 
were dispelled. Time had wrought 
no improvement in his case. He 
was incurable. 

The Afghan war came on; 
Glynne took part in it, sported the 
oak during its continuance, and at 
its close was a full general. 

When the resolve was forced 
upon the country to tame the 
Zulus by retrieving the disaster of 
Isandlwhana, by unexampled en- 
ergy, as he impressed on me after- 
wards, Glynne succeeded in coming 
up with the avenging army in time 
for Ulundi, at which engagement he 
commanded, and for his discretion 
and intrepidity was named—field- 
marshal ! 

It was a sight to see the old 
fellow now at his State banquets, 
as he called them. He gave one 
to me in his own dining-room—I 
being the only guest—on the anni- 
versary of each decisive victory at 
which he had gained a step. His 
breast was a Milky Way of bright 
silver medals. But his soul was 
not at rest. 

‘ O'Shea,’ he said to me one night 
over the second bottle of De Lossy, 
‘Iam unhappy. I have a weight 
on my mind.’ 

‘Disburden yourself, Sir Owen.’ 

*I have run to the end of my 
tether. I can aspire no higher.’ 

‘The commander-in-chiefship 
remains,’ I unkindly prompted. 

‘No; that is the prerogative of 
the Duke. I must not interfere.’ 

‘True; but let me see. In the 
French monarchy there used to be 
a superior rank still—Connétable. 
Why not revive it?’ 

‘By the great Mars! I will. 
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Thank you, best of friends. You 
are invaluable!’ shouted Glynne, 
jumping to his feet in his enthu- 
siasm. 

That wretched business with 
the Boers arrived; and, naturally, 
Field-Marshal Glynne felt bound 
in honour to take it in hand after 
the first reverse and make it right. 
‘There’s life in the old dog still,’ 
he remarked, as he gave me formal 
valediction before going through 
the droll process of secluding him- 
self in his suite of apartments. The 
news of the repulse at Majuba Hill 
was brought home shortly in the 
morning’s papers. The commis- 
sionaire took them up to his mas- 
ter ; and about noon Mrs. Wilkins 
called onme with a nervousentreaty 
that I would go up to see Major 
Glynne ; he had had a fit, and she 
feared he was delirious. 

He was lying outside the bed in 
his old Company’s uniform—that of 
his State banquets—all his medals 
on his breast, and was muttering 
volubly. He did not recognise 
me; but as I leant over him I 
could distinguish a broken mean- 
ing in a medley ofdetached phrases, 
which clearly indicated on what his 
thoughts were fixed. There were 
such disjecta membra of sentences 
as: ‘Short service—territorial or- 
ganisation—no more esprit de corps 
—no more Ross-shire Buffs, we’re 
Seaforth Highlanders now ;’ and 
then his eyeballs distended and 
glared with a rigid glare, and, start- 
Ing to a half-upright position, sup- 
ported on one elbow, he extended 
the arm that was left to him, and 
shouted, ‘ By the great Mars! the 
service 7s going to the dogs.’ A 
ripple of blood welled over his lips, 
and he dropped back exhausted. 
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I sent for a doctor. His exa- 
mination was short but effective ; 
his verdict peremptory. No hope ; 
there was a rupture of the pulmo- 
nary artery. He was dying of 
hemoptysis. 

After a few hours of a placid 
swoon-like sleep the patient awoke 
to consciousness. 

The commissionaire and I alone 
were present. 

‘How do you feel now, Con- 
stable ?’ I asked. 

‘Call me General, please. I 
have degraded myself a step since 
this wretched Majuba business. 
Come here,’ he added, ‘and hold 
my hands.’ 

I did as he bade. 

‘ Orderly,’ he asked, ‘ what is the 
word ?” 

The commissionaire, turning his 
head to hide his tears, said he was 
not certain. 

‘God and duty! A good word 
always, my lad ;’ and then he was 
seized with a coughing of blood. 
As the crimson gushes soiled the 
quilt, his thin face turned white 
as that of a waxwork figure; a 
smile softened his contracted fea- 
tures ; the agony had passed; he 
gazed at me with such a tender 
wistfulness, pressed my hand, and 
murmured faintly, ‘ Jack, dear lad, 
tis as well, maybe. When the 
street-urchins heard you calling me 
Constable, they would think I was 
a policeman !’ 

A few respirations, quicker and 
quicker, and weaker and weaker, 
and the dear old ‘Gineral’ was 
dead. 

We buried him with martial 
honours; and Lady —— sent a 
bouquet to be thrown on his 
coffin. 
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By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF PASSION AND PAIN,’ ‘MERELY PLAYERS,’ ETC. 


—— 


Tue Phelans had a baby. Tom 
sent me a telegram announcing 
what he called the happy event ; 
for I had known him since we were 
both at school, where he was gene- 
rally called the Fat Boy, and many 
of the fellows entertained the 
rooted idea that he was a lineal 
descendant of the ‘ fat boy’ whom 
Charles Dickens has immortalised 
in Pickwick. 

Tom Phelan was not only a fat 
boy, but, in accordance with the 
promise of his youth, he became a 
fat young man, with a mellow face 
like an over-ripe pear, and an 
amply proportioned person. In- 
deed, it was because of that genial 
happy look and general air of 
comfort which his fatness impart- 
ed, that little May O’Rourke fell 
in love with, and finally married, 
him. For this sufficient reason 
Tom thought her the wisest wo- 
man of her generation, and quite 
believed in his inner consciousness 
that Nature had endowed her with 
rare and admirable taste. 

Twelve months ago I had acted 
as Tom’s best man ; he had asked 
me to stand by him to the last, and 
I did. I saw him through the 
painful ceremony, during which he 
was stared at in the keenest way 
by all the bride’s female friends, in- 
cluding eight charming bridesmaids, 
not one of whom, during the time, 
vouchsafed me a glance; for by 
comparison with the bridegroom I 
was an uninteresting man, who 
had not the heart, the courage, the 
good taste, or the sense to take 
any woman for better or worse ; 


therefore, in the presence of this 
noble specimen of humanity, the 
bridegroom, I was insignificant. 

If ever a man was uncomfortable 
in his life, Tom Phelan was, under 
the uninterrupted gaze of these fair 
creatures, and of the crowds of the 
bride’s relations assembled for the 
occasion, in all their strength and 
glory, inside the walls of St. Bride’s 
Church, Dublin. 

At the breakfast some one made 
a long speech, in which so many 
magnificent things were said with 
so much grandiloquence, that 
the bride began to weep; and 
poor Tom, who thought it his duty 
to harmonise in all things with the 
feelings of his new-made wife, was 
about to allow himself to be over- 
come, and shed a few tears also, 
when he caught the stern and re- 
proachful gaze of his new-made 
mother-in-law, and that one glance 
decided the matter, and stayed his 
emotion immediately. 

I saw him through it all, poor 
fellow, as I promised. I was true 
to my trust, and at the iast mo- 
ment, whilst the carriage which 
was to convey him and his bride 
away waited, I extracted a few 
grains of rice which had lodged 
themselves in his left eye, and 
picked up his best hat, which had 
been rudely knocked off his head 
by the blow of an old slipper 
from some friendly but awkward 
hand. 

So, as I commenced by stating, 
they had now a baby, and they 
made as much fuss and excitement 
over the fact as if it were the most 
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wonderful, instead of the most na- 
tural, thing in life. The day after 
receiving the telegram I had a 
letter from Tom, in which he 
described the infant as the finest 
baby his sisters, his cousins, and 
his aunts—and, collectively, their 
names are legion—had ever seen. 
It was a boy, and nothing would 
please him but that I should, a fort- 
night after the receipt of his letter, 
cross the Channel, and stand god- 
father to his first-born. 

No doubt he considered he paid 
me a compliment ; for he seemed 
to lay great stress on the fact of 
my being requested to stand in 
such a position to the ‘ first-born,’ 
and gave me to understand the 
honour would not be so great if I 
were, in the coming time, asked to 
hold the same position towards 
other little types of humanity, that, 
in the course of years, he fully ex- 
pected—nay, hoped—would pre- 
sent themselves. 

I would do anything to oblige 
an old friend like Tom Phelan, 
even to getting seasick; so I 
crossed over to Kingstown, suffer- 
ing that malady in all its horrors, 
during which time I did not exactly 
bless this young Phelan on whose 
account I had undertaken the 
journey. 

My old friend was waiting for 
me on the pier, his round ruddy face 
beaming with happiness, and brim- 
ming over with smiles. I felt at that 
moment that he must be a com- 
plete contrast to myself, for ma/ 
de mer always made me look the 
colour of an unripe lemon, and 
certainly did not improve my 
temper. 

‘Well, my boy,’ he said, seizing 
my hand, and jerking my arm up 
and down as if he had mistaken 
it for a pump-handle, ‘how are 
you?’ 

‘Very bad. We have had a 
rough night,’ I replied, as briefly as 
I could, whilst I watched two por- 
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ters disputing for the possession of 
my portmanteau. 

I suppose Tom saw that I was 
yet suffering from the effects of my 
voyage and was somewhat out of 
sorts, for he did not speak to me 
for some time. When he did it 
was in a tone of reproach. 

‘Fitz, you have not asked me 
how he is,’ he said. 

* He!—whom ?’ I inquired, ra- 
ther mystified. 

* Your little godson.’ 

‘O, of course ; how stupid I am ! 
I beg your pardon, my dear fellow ; 
how is he? Allright, Ihope.’ (‘If 
the fond parent had only heard my 
fervent prayers for his heir a few 
hours ago!’ I thought to myself, 
feeling for the first time in my 
life a bit of a hypocrite.) 

‘He is a wonderful big infant, 
they tell me,’ said the affectionate 
parent, with an air of pride and 
some assumption of indifference. 

‘Is he? I asked, with what I 
hoped was a tone expressive of 
interest. 

Tom was so good-natured that he 
had already forgiven me my want 
of thought. 

‘When is it to be, Tom?’ I said 
presently. 

‘ What ?’ he asked. 

‘The christening, of course,’ 
said I. 

‘ Wednesday,’ he answered ; ‘ and 
we have decided to leave the se- 
lection of his name to you.’ 

‘My dear fellow, that is too 
much responsibility ; if I gave the 
boy a name he disliked, like Chris- 
topher or Tobias, or Alonzo or 
Simon, he would never forgive me 
when he grew up, but would hate 
me to the day of his death.’ 

‘What nonsense you talk, Fitz ! 
You can talk it over with May, and 
come to some arrangement.’ 

‘One question,’ said I, abruptly 
stopping in our walk towards the 
brougham that was to carry us to 
Tom’s comfortable home ; ‘shall 
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I have to hold him at the 
font ?” 

‘ Yes—that is, no ; upon my life 
I can’t say. Why? 

‘ Because I have never held one 
before, and I am sure I should let 
it fall. I have never seen one— 
having no married relatives or 
friends—except in a’bus or in a 
perambulator in the streets ; and I 
am rather afraid of them—I am, 
upon my life. I think they are all 
bad tempered and bad mannered, 
and have a common habit of work- 
ing themselves into frightful pas- 
sions about nothing in particular, 
just to plague people and make 
them uncomfortable.’ 

For answer my friend shook his 
fat sides with laughter, and, when 
he could speak, said, 

‘You talk like a bachelor, Fitz.’ 

‘You forget I have not had 
twelve months’ experience of matri- 
mony,’ I said, hitting him home. 

He only laughed all the more 
at this ; my reply seemed quite to 
tickle his fancy. 

‘It would be the best thing in 
life for you if you had; it would 
make you a happy man,’ he said, 
when he recovered himself. ‘ Take 
my word for it, you don’t know 
what comfort is till you’re married.’ 

‘Iam not very miserable in my 
present state of blessed bachelor- 
hood, and in no hurry to make a 
change,’ said I. 

‘Then you are wrong, my boy. 
Do you know why I sent for you ?” 
he said, looking at me suddenly, 
and, as I thought afterwards, specu- 
latively. 

‘To stand godfather to your 
son, of course.’ 

‘That is one reason ; but I have 
another. May and I have laid a 
plot. I'm afraid I am spoiling 
sport by telling you, but I’m hanged 
if I can hold my tongue.’ 

‘I am the victim of your plot, I 
suppose ?’ I inquired mildly. 

‘You are, my boy. We want to 
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make you as happy as ourselves by 
marrying you to one of the brightest 
and best of girls; she is just the 
one to make you as happy as you 
could desire.’ 

‘Upon my life, you are awfully 
good, both of you ; but I have no 
inclination to join the list of mar- 
tyrs—I mean to—to enter into the 
holy bonds of matrimony.’ 

‘We will say no more about her 
until you see her.’ 

‘When will that be?’ I asked, 
feeling rather curious to see the 
woman whom my friends had de- 
cided was to make me a happy 
man. 

‘On Wednesday morning; she 
is to be one of the godmothers.’ 

There was much ado about that 
christening. The cake was of a 
gigantic size, as if ordered with a 
merciful consideration for the 
healthy appetites of the sisters, 
cousins, and aunts of Tom Phelan 
and his wife. The previous night 
a dinner was given to celebrate 
the event more fitly. I was dressed 
early, and went down to the draw- 
ing-room, where Tom was talking 
to Mrs. MacFum, a little woman 
with a twinkle in her eyes and a 
juvenile cap on her head, who 
prided herself on being connected 
with the family of the great Mac- 
Fums, to whom Brian Boru him- 
self was but an upstart, and the 
lords of Kildare and Leinster but 
*mushroons, me dear, if it comes 
to that,’ as she used to say with a 
sense of pride, expressed by a sud- 
den backward jerk of her head, 
that made the lace of her cap 
flutter airily and the roses tremble 
from exaltation, in more senses 
than one, on their wire stems. 
When my host had introduced me, 
and she had nodded her juvenile 
cap in recognition of my best bow, 
she went on with the narrative of 
what her dear friend Lady Ariadne 
had said to her when she was 
last in London, which Tom had 
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interrupted for the purpose of in- 
troducing me. 

I saw that he was impatient to 
get away, but there was no use in 
his striving to stir from Mrs. Mac- 
Fum just then, who started with a 
fresh anecdote of what Tom Moore 
had told her he had said to Lady 
Blessington when she sang ‘ Believe 
me if all ;' and so I was left to make 
acquaintance with the guests al- 
ready arrived, all of whom were 
strangers to me. 

‘Charming day this has been,’ 
said a young lady, who evidently 
took pity on my forlorn condition. 

‘Charming—beautiful,’ I replied, 
looking at the speaker, who had 
the most wonderful gray-blue Irish 
eyes I had ever previously seen, 
which had now a merry look in 
them they strove in vain to con- 
ceal. 

She gave a pleasant soft musical 
laugh when. I had spoken. 

‘You forget it has been raining 
all day,’ she said, looking at me 
with a quizzing gaze. 

‘So it has,’ said I, remembering 
the fact, and laughing with her at 
my words ; all the while I felt my- 
self blushing. 

‘I only spoke of the weather to 
break the conversational ice,’ she 
said. 

‘You are merciful,’ I answered, 
wondering if she was laughing at 
me. 

‘Am I? I saw you were a 
stranger to us, and Mr. Phelan is 
being instructed in the pedigree of 
the MacFums, I suppose, and can- 
not get away for a quarter of an 
hour to introduce you,’ she said, 
with a friendliness that set me at 
my ease at once. 

‘ Will you allow me to do myself 
that pleasure ? 

‘I think I can spare you the 
trouble,’ she replied, in the most 
musical of voices. ‘You have 
come from London to stand god- 
father to baby ?” 
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‘I have,’ I answered, wondering 
how she knew, and watching with 
pleasure the arch look that sud- 
denly darted into her wonderful 
eyes. I began to think that she 
had one of the most interesting 
faces I had ever seen: her lips 
were red and saucy, and were, I 
thought just then, made to kiss 
and be kissed. 

‘Shall I point you ovt the god- 
mother?’ she asked, watching my 
face as she spoke. 

‘No—that is, yes,’ I replied, 
thinking of what Tom had told 
me, and just a little curious to see 
his deau idéal of my future wife. 

‘There she is, at the other side 
of the room, in a gray silk dress, 
talking to that stout little man with 
the brown wig.’ 

‘Do you mean—’ 

‘Yes, that tall angular lady, 
with the little bunch of curls at 
each side of her face. She has 
been a beauty in her day, and has 
just come in for a thousand a year, 
since which time she has had six 
proposals of marriage, and has 
stood godmother to a hundred and 
twenty-three children. Before she 
came in for that legacy no one 
ever noticed her; and though her 
manners have not changed in the 
least,. the world has only now 
suddenly discovered that she is 
one of the most amiable women 
living. Now, I always knew that 
fact, and stated it openly, though 
no one would believe it.’ 

Whilst my new friend spoke, I 
felt that she was watching my face 
keenly. This, then, I said to my- 
self, was the woman whom Tom 
Phelan had assured me would 
make me ahappyman. The lady 
was at least twenty years older than 
I was; but any disparity in that 
way Tom evidently thought would 
be made up to me by the fact of 
my future wife possessing a thou- 
sand ayear. I began to think that 
my friend’s character had under- 
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gone a change. I had always con- 
sidered him far from mercenary ; 
but probably the cares and expenses 
of his new life had made him re- 
gard money in a different light 
from what he had done in the old 
days ; and he thought he would do 
me a friendly turn, by marrying 
me to a woman old enough‘to be 
my mother, because of her wealth. 
When I considered over these things 
I was sorry for Tom Phelan. Mar- 
riage, I thought, had not raised 
the tone of his mind. I looked 
over at him then, and saw a 
cheerful look on his round plea- 
sant face, as if something had oc- 
curred that made him very happy. 
Probably, I said mentally, it is one 
of Mrs. MacFum’s tales that makes 
this most good-tempered of men 
delighted. When next I looked 
at my neighbour, she too, I thought, 
had a merry expression in her eyes, 
that seemed to spring from a 
look she exchanged with Tom 
Phelan. 

‘So that lady is to be baby’s 
godmother ?’ I said presently, di- 
recting my gaze to the lady in gray 
silk, with the little bunch of curls 
confined by tortoiseshell combs, 
edged with a row of pearls, at each 
side of her thin pale face. 

‘Yes. You must let me intro- 
duce you. Indeed, you must know 
her. She is one of the best and 
kindest of women.’ 

I began to wonder if my new 
friend was in the plot too, and if 
she were engaged by Tom and 
Mrs. Tom to lend her assistance 
towards the desired end of marry- 
ing me to this spinster. I felt as 
if I should like to get up and run 
away out of the house and out of 
the toils that these good people 
evidently sought to ensnare me in ; 
but the voice of this girl with the 
gray-blue eyes, that now sparkled 
with humour, and anon melted into 
tenderness, almost in the same 
minute, as only Irish eyes can, 
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held me a prisoner. I was un- 
willing to move from her side. 

Though she did not tell me her 
name, she told me all about her- 
self in a frank naive manner, that 
completed the charm she held over 
me, and made me her faithful bond- 
slave from that hour to this day. 
Her father was in India, she said; 
she and her mother were living in 
Bray during his absence. She ex- 
pected him home next year, when 
she feared they would leave dear 
old Ireland, and go on the Con- 
tinent. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of 
her confidential chat, she asked 
me once more to cross the room 
with her, and get introduced to the 
lady who was to be godmother to 
Tom Phelan’s baby. Before I 
could answer her she stood up, 
and waited for me to accompany 
her. Miss Fay was the name of 
the spinster, who was a mild agree- 
able gentlewoman, with sad eyes 
and a gentle manner. When my 
new friend had introduced me she 
suddenly disappeared. Soon after, 
some people who came in engaged 
Miss Fay’s attention, and I was 
left alone. 

Then Tom Phelan came up to 
me, beaming all over with smiles. 

‘You have not lost much time 
in making her acquaintance, Fitz, 
old boy.’ 

‘No,’ I answered dryly, under- 
standing what he meant. 

‘What do you think of her?’ 

He looked at me with his head 
on one side and a broad smile on 
his face. 

‘Think of her? She is very 
amiable.’ This in a stiff tone. 

‘You will get on famously to- 
gether. She is the wornan to make 
you happy, old man.’ This with an 
air of patronage and superiority. 

‘You are very good,’ said I, 
humouring him, and thinking at the 
same time how changed he was. 

‘Now, Fitz, I have arranged 
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that you shall take in Mrs. Carey to 
dinner. May will introduce you. 
I want to ask you to make your- 
self agreeable to her; not too 
agreeable, you know, as you can 
do sometimes to women, for she 
has a husband, though he is in 
India. A safe distance, my boy.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said. 

Tom hurried away, and just then 
dinner was announced, the host 
giving his arm to Mrs. MacFum. 
The hostess pointed out a lady to 
me, whom I was to take down to 
the dining-room, and in a few mi- 
nutes we were comfortably seated. 
My new friend sat opposite to me. 
I could see her bright face smiling 
across the flowers. Her eyes at 
once dazzled and fascinated me, and 
her voice made my heart flutter in 
an unaccustomed way. The lady 
whom I had taken down, and who 
now sat beside me, was a stout 
solemn-faced woman, arrayed in 
black velvet, who spoke very little. 
I was glad of this latter fact ; for I 
could not, I felt, keep up a con- 
versation. I was listening to the 
voice of my new friend, who talked 
well and wittily with her neighbours. 
Occasionally she directed an odd 
sentence to me across the flowers. 

When dessert was over, my neigh- 
bour in black velvet, with whom 
Tom Phelan had unnecessarily 
warned me not to flirt because of 
her having a husband in India, took 
up her fan, and commenced to 
wave it gently to and fro. 

* How hot it is!’ she said to me, 
in a voice as subdued as if she 
spoke in a church. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘the night is 
close, but we should not complain. 
If we had to bear the heat that 
your husband is at present en- 
during—’ 

Suddenly something went against 
my new friend’s breath, then every 
one at my end of the table became 
all at once silent, and I saw that 
though some of them seemed grave 
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enough, others strove to keep them- 
selves from laughing outright. Tom 
Phelan, after a moment’s keen 
struggle, strove to look as if nothing 
in particular had happened. What 
was the cause of all this I had not 
the slightest idea, but that some- 
thing wrong had occurred there 
was no doubt. 

Mrs. Phelan at this instant 
caught Mrs. MacFum’s eye, and 
rose from the table; the other 
ladies followed. My neighbour, 
whom I had taken down, was the 
last to rise, and as she did so 
gave me a withering look, which I 
long remembered. 

When the door was safely closed, 
Tom Phelan threw hitaself back in 
his chair, and laughed until the 
tears rolled down his fat cheeks ; 
the other men joined him, all look- 
ing at me the while. 

‘What is the joke ? I asked; ‘I 
am out in the cold.’ 

‘My dear fellow, Mrs. Carey, 
who sat next you, is a widow.’ 

In a moment I saw the blunder 
I had made: I had taken down 
the wrong woman to dinner. 

An hour afterwards I had com- 
pletely forgotten my little mistake ; 
for by some chance I found myself 
by the side of my new friend, who 
was seated at the piano singing 
‘ Oft in the Stilly Night.’ I turned 
the leaves of the music, bending 
over her until I touched her 
once or twice. Her voice was soft 
and sweet ; it stirred me in a way 
I had never before experienced, 
and made me strangely happy and 
sad almost in the same minute. 
When she had finished singing, 
and whilst I was yet bending over 
her, on pretence of closing the 
book, our eyes met for a second: 
hers grew soft and liquid, and 
seemed to melt into a world of 
tenderness. My heart gave a great 
throb, and then I knew far better 
than all words could say that we 
two had fallen in love. 
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When a man comes to make 
such a discovery, a sense of deli- 
cious happiness fills him, and makes 
all the world seem brighter than 
words—which are poor things at 
best—can tell. Three hours ago, 
and I had never met this woman ; 
then fate—accident—chance—call 
it by what name you will, had flung 
us together; and a nameless look 
in her eyes, some stray tone in her 
voice, the touch of her hand, had 
woven a charm for me that at 
once mocked at and set to flight 
my ideas of happy bachelorhood ; 
that revealed to me feelings and 
hopes which I had never known 
before, and which made me feel 
that, come weal or woe, this was 
she who must walk by my side all 
the days of my life. Do the gods 
sport with men as in the olden 
days? I asked myself. 

An hour after she had sung that 
song, by some strange accident we 
found ourselves in the long garden 
that runs at the back of Tom’s 
house. It was a glorious night in 
June ; the air was cool and balmy, 
the smell of the flowers delightful ; 
a young moon was in the cloudless 
sky. 

‘Well, how do you like Miss 
Fay?’ the girl who had taken my 
heart captive asked, looking at me 
from under her dark lashes. 

‘Very much ; but—but—may I 
say it? 

My heart was terribly anxious 
to speak. 

‘What? she asked suddenly ; 
but I noticed her eyes did not 
meet mine. 

‘I like some one else much 
better.’ 

I could hardly get the words out. 

‘ Probably you do—some one in 
London ?’ 

‘No, some one in Ireland; 
some one who is standing beside 
me now.’ 

There was silence in the garden 
after I had spoken. She did not 
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reply or laugh, but raised her eyes, 
and looked at me once; then I 
saw the colour coming into her 
cheeks. 

‘I think I must go in now,’ she 
said presently, ‘or they will miss 
me, if they want me to sing.’ 

‘Give me a flower before you 
go?’ I pleaded to her, not daring 
to say more. 

She stooped down, plucked a 
red rose, just touched her lips with 
it, and handed it to me. When I 
looked at her there was the merry 
light in her eyes [ had seen there 
when she first spoke to me that 
evening. In another second she 
turned and ran towards the house. 

I followed slowly. Just as I 
arrived at the glass doors of the 
dining-room that communicated 
with the garden, I came suddenly 
face to face with Tum Phelan. 

‘Well, Fitz, what are you doing 
out here?’ he said, with a smile 
that I was ill-natured enough to 
set down in my mind as a grin. 
He spoke as if he intended to ex- 
press surprise, but failed. 

‘Doing? Looking at the moon,’ 
I replied, staring up, as I spoke, 
into the summer sky. 

‘Don’t you think a pair of gray 
eyes better worth looking at?’ he 
asked, with a merry twinkle in his 
own. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I answered calmly. 

‘I say, old man, you have be- 
haved capitally—better than I 
expected.’ 

There was a sudden change in 
his voice that struck me. 

‘How?’ 

‘You have fallen in love—don’t 
deny it—with the girl who will 
make you a happyman. You have 
done just as I wished, old fellow.’ 

He placed his arm round my 
shoulders, as he had often done 
when we were boys at school. 

‘You make a mistake there, 
Tom ; I have no desire to sell my- 
self for a thousand a year.’ 
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‘ What do you mean ?’ he asked, 
with surprise shining in his good- 
natured face. 

‘I have no desire to marry the 
woman you were good enough to 
select for me—Miss Fay.’ 

Tom burst out laughing, this 
time holding his fat sides as if he 
feared he should explode. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked, 
when he had almost done. 

‘You will be the death of me, 
Fitz, if you go on making these 
little mistakes.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ I said. 

‘You cunning dog! Why, you 
have been flirting all the evening 
with Kitty Berfort! I saw you 
both out here two minutes ago ; 
and you have fallen in love with 
her, like a sensible man, just as I 
wanted you to do.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you said it was 
the boy’s godmother you had 
selected for me; and that is Miss 
Fay.’ 
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‘ Miss Fay is one of them, Kitty 
Berfort is the other ; and to em- 
phasise his words, Tom Phelan 
struck me on the shoulder with a 
blow that made me stagger. 

‘You are a brick,’ I said to him, 
seizing his hand with enthusiasm. 

Poor good-natured Tom Phelan! 
His eyes grew dim just for a second, 
as he returned my friendly grasp. 

‘Tom,’ I said, ‘God bless your 
boy ! 

I spoke in such a grave impres- 
sive voice that the happy father 
burst out laughing in my face. 
This time I joined him heartily. 


Before I left the Green Isle, 
Kitty Berfort and I became en- 

ed. When her father came 
back from India, we were married, 
and at our wedding-breakfast Tom 
Phelan—who, by the way, had 
that week been presented with 
remarkably fine twins—told the 
story of my little mistakes. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MANY-TONGUED RUMOUR. 


Irisa great pity that that half-lunatic, 
genius, or impostor (we beg pardon, 
Messieurs les Belges) M. Wiertz did 
not paint a great work for us styled 
‘The Three Days.’ That night of 
the 16th was indeed a night of 
nights. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who 
had remained behind for want of 
a coach to escape to Antwerp, had 
sat up in fear, curl-papers, and 
dressing-robes, in expectation of 
they knew not what. Candles and 
lamps were left burning on hall 
tables and brackets. Servants had 


not retired to roost in their homely 
attics, but sat up talking in the 


kitchens. Sometimes the domes- 
tics, on hearing some unusual 
sounds, would dash out of the 
house to the roadways; then there 
would be a sound of loud talking, 
and English Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
would strain their ears and listen in 
the most undignified fashion. Love 
may sometimes level all ; but fear 
can always do the business infinite- 
ly better. 

‘ The French are coming through 
the woods—they are within half 
an hour’s march of the city !’ 

And such phrases were uttered 
by the worthy citizens without any 
particular show of alarm and in- 
dignation, although the news was 
anything but welcome to the chil- 
dren of Albion. 

It was between twelve and one 
o'clock that Miss Hetty was roused 
from an uneasy sleep by a great 
noise and shouting, and sound of 
wheels tearing over the roughly- 
paved roads. 


She heard a cry, too, on the hill 
below her window. ‘ Les Frangois 
sont tout prés!’ and a great rush to 
the Place Royale. She could hear 
the clacking of the sadofs and 
the rough oaths and the sharp 
cries of excitement. Then after a 
time there was silence once more, 
which was again broken by a knock 
at the door. 

‘It is Susanne,’ said a voice out- 
side, and Hetty recognised it as 
that of one of the maids. 

She arose and opened the door. 
The girl was standing candle in hand. 

‘I thought it might please made- 
moiselle to tell her that the French 
are not here. It was but some 
other soldiers going to the front ; 
they were not those flying from 
the field. It was a sad time, 
though. The poor Duke of Bruns- 
wick had been killed, and his body 
had just passed through the city. 
It was a sad time, and none could 
tell what would become of it.’ 

Hetty gave a sigh of relief, and, 
thanking the girl with a faint voice, 
tried to sleep once more. Fora 
time everything seemed to quiet 
down, and the city round about 
the Montagne was as usual. But 
when the gray dawn was stealing 
through the windows it did not 
bring to her that blissful sense of 
rest it would have done in her old 
home across the sea. Again broke 
out the noise of shouts and 
hurrying feet, the sound of wheels 
and hoofs, and the rattle and jingle 
of iron, and like a swollen torrent 
swept under the windows down the 
Montague. 

‘Les Francois sont ici! Ils 
s’emparent de la porte de la ville!’ 
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was the cry, as a troop of Belgian 
cavalry, followed by the baggage- 
wagons, tore past as if the enemy 
was at their heels. 

Hetty could bear it no longer. 
She arose and dressed herself, and 
in the cold light of the morning 
went down to the little sa/on below. 

Her father was seated in the 
heavy /auteuil fast asleep. His 
boots were covered with dust and 
mud, and his hands were hanging 
listlessly down. She did not dis- 
turb him, but opened one of the 
windows and looked out on to 
the hill. It was quite deserted 
now. Wearily she passed her 
hand over her forehead and looked 
up at the sky, over which the 
clouds were floating. Then she 
sat down, leaving the window 
still open, and watched her father, 
who was sitting opposite to her. 
At length he moved in his chair 
and raised his eyelids. He saw 
her at once. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ he said, with a 
tired smile, followed by a yawn, 
‘it is all right. The dear lad is 
well; and the Frenchmen will not 
be very likely to be in Brussels as 
yet.’ 

‘They cried out that the French 
were here,’ answered Hetty, in a 
faint voice, ‘or I thought so.’ 

‘No, the Duke has had the 
best of it. I saw young Jarvis 
as I crossed the Place. He had 
come in with some further de- 
spatches. The men, he said, had 
fought like heroes; and he hai 
seen young Jack last night, not 
like a hero, but sitting on a bucket, 
eating cold pie; and the Colonel 
smiled, and then added seriously, 
‘we have much to be thankful for, 
little one; much, indeed.’ 

The father saw his daughter 
half close her eyes, and her lips 
moved feebly. Wan and pale her 
face looked. He gave a deep 
sigh, then went to the tawdry 
Louis Quinze cabinet, and filled a 
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glass with wine, and brought it to 
her. 

‘Cheer up, little girl,’ he said; 
‘ there is no need for fear. I have 
none now of what the end will be, 
no matter what others say.’ 

* But Jack ?” 

‘ Wait till the worst does come 
to the worst. His chance is as 
goodas, and may be betterthan, the 
rest. But who do you think has 
come back already? You do not 
seem to care to know. Well, 
Harry Hedley. He is wounded, 
but not badly, and is now at a 
little cottage outside the Coimbre. 
He would not be brought here, 
nor yet to the D’Arenberg—why, 
I know not. He saw Jack at the 
commencement of the fight, but 
not at the end. Poor fellow! we 
must go to see him after break- 
fast. I have been with him almost 
till now ; but I should like a few 
more winks of sleep. It is not 
five o'clock yet. We must go and 
cheer up young Harry, though; 
for I promised him to return.’ 

Then the Colonel left her, and 
Hetty sat down and tried to read. 
She took up a romance of Madame 
de Staél; but her mind wandered 
away from the maudlin sentiment 
of the unhealthy flabby heroes and 
heroines. There was little sym- 
pathy between the war of the giants 
over the distant forest and the 
battles of drawing-room intrigue. 

She put the book down with a 
sigh, and turned to the window. 
The market-carts were coming 
down the hill. Now and again 
she would turn her eyes away, as 
one vehicle, bearing no load of 
sweet - scented greenstuff, but 
moving at a slow funereal pace, 
went by, while a groan or cry of 
anguish as the cart jolted over the 
stones would rise to the window, 
and cause a faint shiver to pass 
through her. The crop of wounded 
and dying was coming in with that 
which had been gathered from the 
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fields which here and there crept 
in on to the forest of the dark 
Soignies. 

But when the Colonel appeared 
with fresh cheerful face, something 
like a feeling of calmness and 
security came over her, as he 
lightly patted her head and kissed 
her and wished her good-morning. 

‘Come to breakfast,’ he said ; 
‘and, what is more, eat something. 
There is no good letting yourself 
run down, and Major Dugald Dal- 
getty’s advice about a good break- 
fast is the most sensible that was 
ever given.’ 

From the windows of the little 
dining-room they looked out on 
to a small garden, almost sur- 
rounded by the white walls of 
neighbouring houses. And these 
walls were ornamented with a green 
trellis, in which a few roses lived 
a straggling weedy existence. Yet 
the air was fresh, and the sight and 
scent of the few flowers in the far- 
terres were somewhat refreshing. 

Youth, with the heaviest stock 
of sorrows, seldom loses all its 
appetite, and Miss Hetty did 
manage to get through a cutlet, 
while her father looked on ap- 
provingly, and smiled and nodded. 

‘We will go and see Harry,’ he 
said, after the meal was over ; ‘ the 
walk will do you good, and you 
will be able to play the good 
Samaritan as well. We had better 
take some fruit with us; he will 
be sure to be feverish and thirsty.’ 

They walked across the Royale 
to the straight road, which is now 
turned into the grandest of boule- 
vards. People were standing by 
the roadside watching the carts 
piled with wounded coming in. 

‘If I had known it had been 
like this, Hetty,’ said her father, 
‘ I would not have brought you out.’ 

‘It is better than staying in by 
myself. My thoughts are not good 
company to-day, father dear.’ 

In a little time they were walk- 
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ing through the wood. What a 
sombre melancholy scene it was ! 
The ambulance-wagons and the 
carts slowly filing by, the dark 
recesses of the wood filled with 
gray shadows, the dull clouds over- 
head, then the sound of the dis- 
tant firing rumbling through the 
heavy air. 

* It is like Dante’s wood, father,’ 
said Hetty, with a sigh. 

‘Only that we need not leave 
all hope behind anywhere,’ was 
the answer. 

When they had walked some 
distance, and had come to where 
the road dipped down into a little 
valley, they could hear the sounds 
of the fight with still greater dis- 
tinctness. 

‘They are not pounding their 
hardest as yet. But do not you 
trouble yourself about the noise, 
Hetty. It is often the most cry 
the least wool, even in a great 
fight. But there is Master Harry's 
cottage down there.’ 

The little white cottage stood 
in a small clearing cut out of the 
wood. There was a tiny pond 
beside, and some ducks were flap- 
ping their wings and quacking, 
and hugely enjoying the dirty 
water. A woman was standing 
with a pan under her arm, from 
which she was throwing them some 
scraps of food. The air was frag- 
rant with the scent of burning 
wood, for the charcoal-burners 
were busy at work near by. A 
ragged-looking horse was calmly 
browsing on the short grass, and a 
little blue-eyed boy was playing at 
beating him with a stick. 

* How peaceful it is !’ said Hetty. 
*O, that that dreadful noise would 
leave off, if only for a few minutes !" 

‘And how is monsieur the 
wounded ?’ asked the Colonel of 
the peasant woman, with a friendly 
bow and in the best French that 
he could call together. 

‘Monsieur left soon after sun- 
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rise. He said that he was not 
harmed so badly, and wished to 
go.’ And the woman looked rather 
disappointed, for, doubtless, she 
had expected to have had some of 
the good Napoleons with which the 
wealthy, as a matter of course, 
always had their pockets thickly 
lined. 

‘He went back to the army ?’ 
continued the Colonel, with a 
pleased look. 

‘No, monsieur; he took the 
road to Brussels.’ 

The Colonel looked incredulous, 
and indulged in a long whistle. 

‘That young man is a man of 
mysteries,’ he said to his daughter 
as they walked back up the hill. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON THE FIELD. 


At the sound of the cannon a 
shiver seemed to pass through 
Jack’s body. Yet it was no sensa- 
tion of cowardice. It was the kind 
of reaction which comes when a 
long-expected event has at length 
arrived. The regiment was again 
on the march, and he turned round 
and looked abouthim. They were 
marching up a little hill, which had 
a few straggling cottages on the 
right side. When these were pass- 
ed they were between great fields 
of wheat, which rose so high that 
Jack wanted all his height to see 
over the corn the distant villages 
nestling in the clumps of trees. 
The men and lads in his company 
were marching firmly on with steady 
steps and compressed brows. They 
did not fear what was coming with 
any faint-hearted tremor ; but they 
knew the danger, and were sternly 
resolved to meet it. He looked 
then at their faces, which were 
grimed with the dust of the roads. 
They had had a march of twenty 
miles in a burning sun, which, if now 
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and again obscured by the clouds, 
only seemed all the hotter when it 
reappeared, and poured its heat 
down upon the long line of red-coats, 
and on the great waving plains of 
wheat which enclosed them. At 
one time they passed by the door- 
way of a little roadside estaminet. 
The door was wide open, and the 
place was quite deserted. Jack 
could catch a glimpse of the brass 
crucifix nailed to the wall, of the 
few poor coloured prints, the black- 
bricked floor, and the rough chairs. 
A little white kitten came out and 
stood in the doorway, and some of 
them laughed and called to it. 
But still the thunder of the cannon 
came from over the rising ground 
in front of them. 

Far ahead, away to the right and 
left, Jack saw the smoke rising from 
the ground and hanging over the 
fields like a great pall, and now, 
for the first time, appeared a dreary 
sign of the coming fight. Seated 
on the ground, with his back 
against the wall of a wretched cot- 
tage, was a little stumpy fellow, 
wearing the blue coat of the 
Netherlanders. His head was 
bound round with a coloured hand- 
kerchief. His shako had fallen 
off, and the sun was pouring down 
upon him. He neither moved nor 
opened his eyes as the regiment 
filed before him. 

‘I wonder if he is dead or alive 
thought Jack. ‘I wonder if I 
shall look as green and pale as 
that before the day’s over?” 

But now, even above the roar 
of the cannon and the rattle of 
the musketry, they could hear, 
coming near to them, a sound of 
shouting, and the noise of many 
feet on the stone road. A host of 
little Netherlanders was rushing 
towards them, and tore past them, 
all having thrown away their arms, 
and most of them quite pale with 
fright. When these had left them, 
on the road to Genappe, a few 
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wounded came limping past—some 
in the red coats of the line, some 
wearing the dark kilts of the Black 
Watch. Then the regiment wheeled 
to the road to the left, and, forming 
into column, marched through the 
heavy crops. Through the open- 
ings in the smoke, which clung to 
the thick crops of rye, Jack could 
see away to the mnght the dark- 
green mass of a close wood. Be- 
tween that and himself he caught 
a glimpse of a battalion of Dutch- 
men ; while coming from the great 
cloud of smoke in front were a few 
Highlanders, staggering to the rear 
under the pain of their wounds. 
The great triangular patch of rye 
which lay between the Namur and 
Charleroi roads had been all tram- 
pled down, but it was not dry enough 
yet to catch fire. The regiment 
now crossed the great ditch which 
flanked the Namur road, and took 
up its position at once. 

To do Jack Hedley credit, he 
always persisted in telling the story 
of Quatre Bras his own way. 

‘A man only knows as much 
about a battle as he can see,’ so 
he would say, whenever any one 
gothim onto thesubject, which was 
not often, as he was no great hand 
at relating the glories of his own 
exploits. Still he remembered 
how, when they had marched into 
the corn, he could see the regi- 
ment close beside them, looking 
like a great red square patch in 
the dark green of the crops. This 
regiment was late on the field, but 
the skirmishers of the others were 
running in from the enemy in 
front. Jack listened to the din 
going on around. Then a tre- 
mendous sound of shouting made 
itself heard even over the thunder 
of the gun-fire. A big man, with 
coarse harsh features, and with a 
slovenly put-on uniform, was riding 
down the front of the brigade. He 
was looking at them all with a 
bright cheery glance ; and his eyes 
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flashed and his cheek was flushed 
with the heat and the strong excite- 
ment. 

It was General Picton. 

Bachelio on the right, and Foy 
close by the wood of Bossu, were 
bringing forward their heavy col- 
umns from behind the farm of 
Gemioncourt, covered by their 
guns, and followed by the cayalry 
of Piré. 

Jack was looking at the General, 
who was close by, and whose horse 
was placidly pawing the trodden- 
down crop. 

‘We sha’n’t wait for them,’ he 
heard him say, as he waved his 
hand to one of his aides. 

Coming through the smoke he 
could see the French advancing in 
broken order. Then the welcome 
word to charge came, and with 
levelled guns and close ranks the 
—2d swept over the field. 

What happened then, from the 
fierce excitement of the moment, 
Jack could never clearly remember. 
That once, twice, thrice, some one 
came against him, and that he 
thrust out with his sword, that he 
did know—that the poor lad who 
was beside him stumbled and fell, 
and that another took his place. 
They rushed on, but at length were 
stopped by a straggling hedge, be- 
neath which a small orchard lay in 
a deep hollow. He could see the 
backs of the French as they were 
scuttling away out on the other 
side. Beneath the orchard trees 
the dead were lying on the grass, 
and a few scared fowls were run- 
ning screaming about, flapping 
their wings with fear. But neither 
the hedge nor the dip in the ground 
stopped the gallant —2d; they 
dashed through, and rushed up the 
slope the opposite side. There, 
however, Fortune went no further 
with them. A fire came from a 
French regiment in reserve, and 
they had but time to re-form before 
the French horse were upon them. 
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Jack saw, for the first time, the 
brass helmets glittering in the sun, 
and the long sabres and heavy 
gauntlets. One man seemed to be 
riding straight on to him, with his 
sabre at the point levelled at him. 
Jack drew a deep breath, for the 
man reeled from his horse—a lucky 
shot had brought him down ; and 
then the thought crossed the brave 
lad’s mind, that perhaps, after all, 
he should see Sussex once more, 
and that the most dreadful of days 
might, after all, have a fortunate 
ending. 

But the brigade returned from 
this charge. Jack had one look 
at the orchard and the farmhouse, 
with its quaint white gateway ; it 
was the farm of Gcemioncourt. 
He breathed more freely as they 
tramped back over the trodden- 
down crops. They halted and 
took up their position. Away to 
the right were the 44th and 42d, 
who seemed to be enveloped in a 
swarm of Cuirassiers, which at 
length broke up and rode off, 
leaving the Highlanders still stand- 
ing. Then for hours upon hours 
they seemed to be left inactive. 
Then their turn came again. Pic- 
ton had formed the 28th and the 
Royals into one column, and had 
led them straight at L’Héritier’s 
Cuirassiers. And the —2d now 
had to follow suit, and again went 
trampling through the rye to the 
left of the farm of Gemioncourt. 

Now the field had a different as- 
pect indeed from what it had borne 
but a few hours before. Among 
the crops the blue and red coats 
were lying thick, and the helmets 
of the Cuirassiers were scattered 
here and there. Away to the right 
the smoke was rising in curious- 
shaped little clouds above the trees 
of the wood of Bossu. The regi- 
ment was halted now on the sum- 
mit of a gentle slope ; to the left on 
ahead in the Namur road could be 
seen the roofs of a small village. 
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Jack looked at the chimneys, from 
which the thin smoke was still 
wreathing, although the battle was 
raging in all fierceness near by ; 
for to the left the smoke had now 
cleared away, as there had been but 
little firing in that quarter. 

Rut then, over the rye, which 
was now levelled with the soil, he 
could see a long line of light, the 
steel breasts of the Cuirassiers, 
who were coming to the attack. 
The men of the —2d were holding 
their fire until the cavalry came 
well within range. He looked 
along the line of kneeling figures 
in front of him. One figure was 
leaning forward over them, gazing 
intently at the nearing enemy. It 
was his cousin Harry. The word 
to fire had hardly been given when 
Jack saw him deliberately take 
aim with his pistol at the approach- 
ing squadron. 

‘What could that be for?’ he 
thought. ‘What a senseless idea !’ 
But he thought no more on the 
subject, for the muskets of the 
front row had been levelled and a 
volley fired. The smoke of the 
burning powder nearly blinded 
him, and stung his eyes and seemed 
to cut his nostrils. Once he saw 
the point of a sabre quite near to 
him ; but it was parried off. Then 
the Cuirassiers, unable to break 
the rocklike square, for a time 
drew off. Some of them were only 
a few hundred feet away. He 
could see the face of one of the 
officers quite distinctly. There 
could be no doubt about it—the 
Count d’Epinelle was there. A 
strange feeling came over him. 
Was it at the French spy that Harry 
had deliberately aimed? There 
was something strange and some- 
thing wrong in the act at the same 
time. 

So the —2d stood almost on the 
same spot, and held its ground 
until the red sunset began to glow 
on the woods to the right. Some- 




















times a round shot ploughed into 
their ranks; but that was very 
seldom. For, from some cause which 
Jack knew not, the guns troubled 
them but very little. As the even- 
ing drew on the fire began to 
slacken. Jack could hear then, 
above the decreasing noise, a loud 
shouting to the right. The Guards 
had come up from Nivelles, and 
had driven the men of Prince 
Jérome through the wood of Bos- 
su, and were now out in the open 
by Gemioncourt. Then came the 
word for the —2d to advance ; and 
the cry went round that the battle 
was fought and won. 

‘And I know,’ thought Jack to 
himself, ‘but little more about it 
than when we began.’ 

Then, as the smoke began to 
clear away, and something of the 
field might have been seen, sud- 
denly the clouds burst overhead, 
and the rain came down in torrents. 
Wearied, worn-out, and wet to the 
skin, the men halted. They were 
to bivouac for the night in the wet 
rye. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A NIGHT AND MORNING. 


THE rain fell heavily all over 
the country. It poured on to the 
curious domelike top of the church 
by Ligny, and beat down the leaves 
of the orchards round about A- 
mand St. Hameau, and the little 
village of Bry, and on the roofs of 
the cottages of Santes Dames Ave- 
lines on the hill, and over the farm 
of Gemioncourt as well. And it 
flooded the hollows in the fields 
where the rye grew thickest. 

It was a rain out of season, for 
the crops were just beginning to 
change colour, and all could have 
done well without it. Yet it washed 
the dust off the little roadside 
shrine and off the leaves of the 
trees flanking the great highways. 
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And Jack Hedley was fast asleep 
in the wet rye. The day had gone 
by, and still left him safe with life 
and limb. But all around him the 
crop, sown by the seeds of miser- 
able ambition, made the night 
hideous. Those who had escaped 
slept easily enough. They had 
been wearied almost to the death 
with the long march and the day’s 
fighting. There they all lay, in 
the same order as if they had been 
standing in the ranks. But the 
rain washed on their faces, and 
on the faces of the dead, and on 
the wounded, who sometimes rose 
from the ground to utter a com- 
plaining cry or a deep groan if 
none came to their aid. 

it must have been one in the 
morning, when Jack awoke out of 
his uneasy sleep and looked about 
him. It was very dark, as he sat 
up and caught sight of some one 
else who was doing the same. 
He coughed slightly, for the air 
was cold, and had got into his 
throat with the sharp scent of the 
sulphur, which hung over everything 
and everywhere. He stood up, 
and the other restless one came 
close to him. It was his friend 
Jones, who had been quartered 
with him at the farmhouse in Flan- 
ders. 

‘ For the life of me I can’t get a 
wink of sleep, Jack,’ he said. ‘ How 
wretched it all looks! But we 
have had the best of the day, and 
that is something.’ 

‘I picked up a Legion of Honour 
just before we roosted,’ answered 
Jack ; ‘it seemed a beastly thing 
taking it off the poor fellow’s coat ; 
but he doesn’t want it now.’ 

‘No, he won’t miss it ; but apropos 
of missing, I wonder what's be- 
come of your cousin Harry ?” 

‘God knows!’ said Jack very 
seriously ; ‘he’s nowhere about 
here. Some one said that he had 
gone to the rear, and had had a 
bad cut, or something. But we 
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sha’n’t know till to-morrow. Poor 
old Harry !’ 

Then they were silent, and lis- 
tened, as one of the lads lying on 
the ground began talking in his 
restless sleep. In the distance they 
could hear the faint noise of horses’ 
hoofs ; for the Household Brigade 
had come up from Nivelles, and 
were falling in at the rear. Near 
them was a wounded horse, which 
was sitting on its haunches and 
crying piteously. 

‘I have got a flask, thank good- 
ness !’ said Jones. ‘Have a pull, 
Jack, and try and warm yourself a 
bit.’ 

‘ They say that we are not going 
to hold our ground here, after all,’ 
answered the other; ‘ that we shall 
fall back towards Brussels. Well, 
we can only do our best, boy, can 
we?” 

Jones nodded his head, and, 
with his flint and steel, managed 
to light a cigar. They stood 
smoking together for some time, 
and then Jack put out his cigar. 

‘I am tired and feverish,’ he 
said, ‘and, hang me, if I'll have 
any more! We had much better 
try to get what sleep we can.’ 

Then he lay down again and 
covered his face with his cloak, 
and tried tosleep. But his clothes 
were wet through, and there were 
strange noises about, here, there, 
and everywhere, and sleep would 
not come to him for a long time. 
And when it did, it was but a suc- 
cession of painful dreams. His 
discomfort mixed itself up with 
them, and added to their dismal 
fantasies. He thought he was 
struggling to get to his home in 
Sussex. He was struggling along 
a miry road. There he met his 
cousin, who tried to stop him; and 
this made him still more wretched. 
Then he saw a number of French 
Cuirassiers, who were riding about 
all over the place. 

At length he woke up, and look- 
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edabout him. Daylight was break- 
ing through the drizzling gloom, and 
there was a feeble warmth of co- 
lour on the distant horizon. The 
poor fellows around him were still 
sleeping. Towards the hill, to the 
left, by Santes Dames Avelines, 
some men were seen to be moving 
about. He stood up, and the 
scene was far more miserable than 
even he had expected. Every- 
where the ground was strewn with 
the dead. Over by the border of 
the wood, along the Charleroi road, 
he could see the red coats of some 
of the light companies of the 
Guards mingled with the blue of 
the men of Prince Jérome, whom 
they had driven out of the trees 
and undergrowth at the point of 
the bayonet. 

Over towards the front of the 
farm lay a number of men of the 
42d, and the white-topped shakoes 
of the Netherlanders were every- 
where strewn on the ground. He 
turned and looked to the rear. 
There was the farm of the Quatre 
Bras. Over the long roof the 
pigeons were circling in the air. 
He could see, too, a number of 
Netherlanders moving about. 

‘ Perhaps they will get something 
to eat,’ said Jones, who had roused 
himself and joined him. Then 
there seemed to be a stir among 
the Dutchmen. The men fell 
back to the sides of the road, and 
they could see a group of staff- 
officers, who were standing looking 
about them. 

‘There’s the Duke,’ said Jones, 
pointing at one of the figures. 
Then the party rode on down the 
Charleroi road, and they watched 
the great cloaks and hats until they 
were lost behind the trees of 
Gemioncourt. Jack and his friend 
watched this with eager glances ; 
but soon they heard the sharp 
sound of hoofs on the road at their 
back. ‘The patrols were riding off 
towards where some of Blucher’s 
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men were still lying beneath the 
aspens and poplars of the village 
of Sombref. 

Whatever the rest had, the gal- 
lant —2d had nothing in the way 
of regular rations, and were but 
wretchedly provided. Worthy 
Frenchmen, like MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, have told us how all the 
British had such beef - filled 
stomachs, while the French were 
starving. This is not true. Many 
were badly enough off; and indeed 
some of the poor gunners who had 
come from Flanders had next to 
nothing in their stomachs for forty- 
eight hours or more; yet they 
fought none the worse, all the 
more to their credit. 

But soon after eight o’clock the 
—zd fellin. When the men stood 
shoulder to shoulder, it seemed to 
dispel their low spirits. The rain, 
too, gradually ceased, and for a 
little time the sun burst through 
the clouds and glittered on the 
leaves of the trees in the wood 
of Bossu, and on the helmets and 
on the pale faces turned towards 
the sky. Then the order came 
that the regiment was to move off 
the field. 

‘We are going back, after all,’ 
thought Jack; and some of the 
men put on the dismallest faces at 
the prospect. So they began the 
retreat on Mont St. Jean along the 
Brussels road, moving by Bezy, 
where the great hero, whose statue 
stands in the Place Royale, first 
saw the light and lived as a boy, 
doubtless thinking little enough of 
Saracens, Crusades, or any other 
warlike wonders. 

As they reached the Quatre 
Bras, Jack turned and had one 
last look at the rounded slopes of 
the rye-fields. 

‘I am well enough out of that, 
anyhow,’ he thought. 

For a time the rain held off, 
and the march was not so bad as 
it might have been. Once there 
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was a halt by little Bezy, with its 
tiny cottages and heaps of fagots 
in front of them. One of the cot- 
tages was not utterly deserted by 
itstenants. Jack crossed the road, 
and went in. A rough-faced wo- 
man smiled without speaking, and 
offered him a piece of stale bread. 
There was a sense of kindliness in 
the way the poor peasant did it, 
that it almost brought the tears 
into his eyes. He bowed as if she 
had been the Duchess of Rich- 
mond in the Parc. She smiled 
once more, and, as the regiment 
filed away, stood in the doorway 
and waved her hand. 

For a time, the sun gleaming on 
them raised their spirits and 
brightened all the gentle landscape. 
Then suddenly came from the rear 
the roar of cannon. And, in an- 
swer, the clouds closed and a 
flash of lightning flew overhead, 
and the thunder roared, and the 
rain came pouring down once 
more. So they marched on to 
Waterloo. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
WAITING FOR THE WORST. 


AT the end of the famous three 
days Brussels had changed indeed. 
The few English who still lingered 
in the capital were looked upon 
suspiciously enough by the worthy 
citizens. ‘They would have given 
anything for them to go. The 
situation of being between two 
stools was a great deal too plainly 
forced upon them. 

How could they prepare their 
triumphal garlands, and get out 
their bunting, and take up their 
carpets, for the reception of the 
conquering Emperor right in the 
face of the children of Albion? 
And those Britons who stayed be- 
hind from the general flight looked 
superciliously and contemptuously 
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on the suffering Jourgeois. The 
braves Belges could see plainly 
enough that they had no thought 
that the red. coats would be fleeing 
from the blue-and-white of the 
Guard and the long sabres of the 
Cuirassiers. They could not under- 
stand likewise the news that had 
come in—how it was stated that 
Vilainton had not fled so precipit- 
ously in front of the bravest of the 
brave as, in all common decency, 
he ought to have done. Why 
could not those English go away 
from Brussels? If they left them 
they could go on making their 
tributes to the Corsican god of 
victory without feeling ashamed, 
and then be quite ready to wel- 
come him when he made his 
triumphal entry. On the other 
hand, if the British were victorious, 
and had not seen them getting 
ready for the Emperor, then they 
could not feel in the least shame- 
faced in welcoming them back 
again, and once more charging 
them the best prices for badly- 
cooked dinners and the worst 
claret to be had for money. 

‘Itwas really ¢rop dé¢e,’as madame 
the proprietress, where Colonel 
Dawson lodged, remarked to her 
faithful Susanne in the little room 
below. ‘These English are such 
an inconvenient people. I like to 
take the money from the good 
man above, who isa soldier, they say, 
though, until now, I always thought 
the English were only sailors, or 
why should they be content to live 
on a little island?” 

And Susanne reciprocated the 
feeling of her mistress in all hearti- 
ness. There was not then a village 
in Europe where the magic name 
of the Emperor did not act like a 
spell. And, of course, in great 
Brussels every one—even a little 
fille de chambre—knew what a great 
and mighty hero was. 

‘I do not like,’ said Susanne, 
‘to. bring out our flag from the 
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chest ; but then the pole sticks out 
with nothing on it. At the Adaéissier’s 
below they were taking theirs out 
in the shop.’ 

‘The English must be beaten,’ 
replied madame; ‘the Emperor 
could not help doing it.’ 

But, as she spoke, the worthy 
citizeness looked up and saw Col- 
onel Dawson standing in the door- 
way and scowling at her in the 
grimmest fashion. Madame de- 
clared herself instantly to be at 
that gentleman’s service in every- 
thing, and asked humbly enough 
for what commands he might have. 
For one of a race which was to be 
humiliated by a crushing defeat, 
the Colonel took matters very 
coolly, and carried everything be- 
fore him with a high hand indeed. 

‘You will have the kindness, 
madame,’ he said, in cool steady 
tones, ‘ not to talk so much of the 
Emperor in such high voice. My 
daughter may, perchance, hear 
you, and it will not be well for 
her. However pleased you may 
be to welcome the Emperor, until 
he comes here, and while I am 
here, do me the favour to say less 
about it. Bon jour, madame ;’ and 
the old gentleman made a most 
polite bow. 

The Colonel walked down the 
hill into the lower town. The cafés 
were crowded with people, and 
were as cheerful as the clumsiest 
of oil-lamps could make them. 
At the tables the worthy Belgians 
were grouped about, and deep in 
excitement and _ tobacco-smoke. 
He entered one of them and sat 
down, and called for a bottle of 
wine—an extravagant order, which 
made all the visitors treat him to 
a hard stare. ‘He is English,’ he 
heard one of them say with bated 
breath. Then, by the time he had 
finished his second glass, there 
began to be a lull of the talk in 
the room. The good people took 
up the little rags of gazettes and 
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pretended to read. They toyed 
with their cravats and nibbled at 
lumps of sugar. And at last al- 
most all was perfect silence, so 
that he could hear the great clock 
ticking on the wall, and the hoofs 
of the dingy waiter 9s he drummed 
with his shoes on the floor. But 
the old veteran smoked his cigar 
through with consummate coolness. 
Indeed he quite enjoyed the situa- 
tion. He made them feel un- 
comfortable, and he knew it. 
There was monsieur the avocat, 
with such a touching roll in the 
collar of his closed coat. His 
usually smug and composed face 
was moving uneasily, and his eye 
grew restless before the glance of 
the old Indian warrior. 

The astute lawyer had been dis- 
cussing the whole situation, from 
beginning to end, and had clearly 
pointed out the senseless audacity 
of the English in daring to make 
their appearance onthe field. Then 
there was monsieur the great farm- 
broker, a man of wealth and much 
fat, who had been laying down the 
law with all the proper dignity of 
a stable capitalist. He also moved 
about uneasily, and dropped the 
lump of sugar on the table which 
he had intended for his coffee. 
The stalwart Colonellooked around 
on the assembled company ; and 
the very waiters, and Madame, in 
her little desk, did not seem to like 
it. He finished half his bottle; 
then, turning round with a some- 
what supercilious smile, raised his 
hat politely, and walked into the 
street. 

‘ Confounded set of rascals !’ the 
old man said to himself, only he 
used a much stronger word. ‘I 
wish the good news would come 
which I am sure will come. I 
should like to have the pleasure of 
telling ’em it.’ 

Then he strolled home to his 
lodgings, where Hetty was sitting 
up. It was past ten o'clock now, 
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and the sound of firing was very. 
faint, and only came at intervals. 
Hetty was as pale as death, and 
her book lay in her lap. 

The Colonel opened the win- 
dow, and listened. 

‘ This being quieter, father, does 
not seem better to me than the 
noise ; and she sighed faintly. 

The Colonel shook his head, 
and still stood in the window. He 
was listening for something to be 
heard above the noise of the streets. 
He lit another cigar, and blew the 
smoke out into the night, above 
the heads of the flowers in the 
bow. pots. 

‘Another day like this would 
be dreadful,’ continued Hetty. ‘I 
cannot bear it, father—I cannot 
bear it!’ 

The old man did not answer, 
but went on listening. 

‘ Those dreadful French will be 
here, father,’ she said nervously. 

He did not answer for some 
time. Then at last he came and 
laid his hand on the table, so that 
the light of the candles showed up 
his stern brown face. 

‘ Those dreadful French will ot 
be here,’ he answered, ‘or they 
would have been here before. Let 
us hope for the best. It is my 
belief that our men are driving 
them before them, or they would 
have made ascamper in. Try you 
to go to sleep, my child. It is 
safe enough for us in Brussels, I 
warrant. I shall go out again, and 
try to hear the news. Go to 
sleep, child.’ And the old man 
kissed his daughter, and once 
again left her. 

Then he walked up the hill into 
the Royale. People were moving 
restlessly about there, although it 
had grown late. The lights were 
still in the windows, and every- 
body was on the move. Doors 
were continually being opened, 
and well dressed people stood in 
the doorways. 
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Outside one house in the Royale 
there was a little crowd. 

He heard some one say, 

‘If an aide comes in, he will 
come here.’ 

It was an Englishman who was 
speaking, and the Colonel moved 
towards him. 

They did not know one another, 
but gave each other a friendly 
glance all the same. 

‘I think that all will be well,’ 
said the gentleman. 

‘ And I the same,’ answered the 
Colonel. 

They waited and waited, and 
then at last there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the rough stones. Some 
one was riding in at the topmost 
speed. The rider drew up close 
by them and dismounted. The 
Colonel recognised the manat once. 
It was one of the few youngsters 
on Wellington’s staff whom the 
Iron Duke really cared for. 


[To be continued, ] 
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‘It is all right,’ he said, quite 
out of breath. ‘They are all 
broken ; and, Colonel—Colonel— 
your Jack Hedley isalive! I must 
go.’ 

The Colonel burst into a laugh, 
and shook hands with his new 
friend. 

‘Let us go down the hill. It 
would be fun to see the people’s 
faces in the café’. I am sure they 
are still open.’ 

And then he thought to himself, 

‘I must be careful how I break 
the news to little Het.’ 

But the cafés he had been to be- 
fore was quite empty. 

‘I wanted to sit down and think 
about what to say to her,’ he said 
to himself rather angrily, as the 
people came out almost in silence. 

The news of the victory had al- 
ready reached there, and silenced 
the place as effectually as a bomb- 
shell. 

















THAT KEATS WAS MATURING. 


By T. HALL CAINE 
(Editor of Sonnets of Three Centuries). 


—@—— 


THE lack of proportion, which was 
the distinctive characteristic of 
Keats’s early artistic method, had 
almost disappeared before the close 
of the four years that covered his 
active literary career. Perhaps 
his genius would ever have hovered 
over such an exquisite sense of the 
luxurious in animated imagery as 
would have made the chaste shape- 
liness of a balanced creation a dif- 
ficult thing tohim. But the tissues 
of his sensuous fantasy were being 
rapidly separated by keen experi- 
ence. His earliest works sparkled 
with the many-coloured brightness 
of a prism ; his latest works began 
to glow with the steady presence of 
a purer light. Scheme, in his first 
efforts, was often subordinated 
to incident, incident to image, 
image to phrase. It is signifi- 
cant that, in the days when 
Keats was yet within what he has 
named the ‘Infant Chamber of 
Sensation’ in the mansion of life, 
he was more intoxicated with the 
delight of Spenser’s allusion to the 
‘ sea-shouldering whale’ than with 
the Titanic sublimities of M/acbeth. 
Shakespeare’s own youth ran riot 
with a like wantonness. Before 
Marlowe’s strong influence had 
shaped to artistic forms his abund- 
ant fancy, or yet the revelation of 
life’s misery, pain, and oppression 
had come on him with a sad sud- 
denness in the atmosphere of the 
Chamber of Thought, Shakespeare, 
like Keats, had revelled in mere 
love of poetic luxury. But signs 
are not wanting that even before 
the completion of ‘ Endymion’ judg- 
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ment was doing its work with 
Keats. The fulness of fantasy 
became greater, and yet the dis- 
position unduly to yield to it be- 
came less. Then each after each 
of the few poems that followed— 
‘Hyperion,’ ‘Lamia,’ ‘ Isabella,’ 
the ‘ Eve of St. Agnes ’"—revealed 
Keats’s strengthening power over 
the fixed laws of proportion, and 
his increasing command over the 
universal sensuousness that ran 
wild in the days that had gone 
by. 

We cannot see more clearly to 
what perfectness the artistic method 
of Keats had attained than by glanc- 
ing at a poem which, though little 
known and less talked of, was one 
of the last and the loveliest he 
gave us. ‘The ballad, ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,’ is wholly simple 
and direct, and informed through- 
out by reposeful strength. In all 
the qualities that rule and shape 
poetry into unity of form, this little 
work strides, perhaps, leagues in 
advance of ‘Endymion.’ That 
more ambitious work was in full 
sense poetic—soft and rich and 
sweetly linked. ‘This harmonious 
gem is higher than poetic—it is a 
poem. As a tale of midday witch- 
ery, it is, though slight, as flawless 
as the first part of ‘ Christabel,’ and 
immeasurably in advance of its 
own author's ‘Lamia.’ As a work 
of complete beauty, there are few 
poems to match it: 

‘O, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 


And no birds sing. 
* - 


* * 
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I see a lily on thy brow, 
ith anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 


Here is no waste of creative force ; 
no transparent suasion of rhyme, 
such as in earlier days was wont 
to break the spell of vision; no 
starting off to the two-and-thirty 
palaces of sublimity; no flinging 
forth of half-realised pearls of con- 
ception. The cool fancy weaves 
its web with contained purpose ; 
and the unexhausted imagination 
sees rising up before it the woe- 
begone face of him who lingers 
long in solitary places, that are 
silent of the song of birds, and 
who is desolate as are the groves 
they haunted. The ballad is 
simple and direct, but not of a 
simplicity and directness proper to 
prose. In this poem the poet 
moves through an atmosphere pecu- 
liar to poetry, lacing and inter- 
lacing his combinations of thought 
and measure, incorporating his 
meaning with his music, thinking 
to the melody of his song, and 
listening to the beat of rhythm 
echoing always ahead ofhim. The 
beautiful fragment, the ‘Eve of 
St. Mark,’ will furnish the neces- 
sary supplement to these remarks ; 
and if it be objected to what is here 
advanced that the Ariosto-like 
‘Cap and Bells,’ and the loosely- 
knit ‘Otho the Great,’ do not 
prove that Keats’s method was 
maturing, it must be replied that 
the structural imperfections of the 
latter should not be charged against 
him, and that the poor babble of 
the former shows only that Keats, 
like every lesser man, was subject 
to hours of inequality such as may 
not fairly be measured against his 
best and heppiest moments. 

The sonnets evidence his pro- 
gress. The fine one on Chapman’s 
‘Homer’ came early, it is true, as 
also did the fanciful one on the 
‘ Flower and Leaf ;’ but these came 
leashed with many a sorry draft, 
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such as no judicious lover of Keats 
would grieve much to see sup- 
pressed. Later came ‘ The Day is 
gone,’ ‘As Hermes once,’ ‘ On the 
Elgin Marbles,’ ‘Why did I laugh 
to-night? and ‘ To Homer,’ a son- 
net containing that, perhaps, finest 
single line in Keats: 


‘ There is a budding morrow in midnight ;’ 


and lastly came ‘ Bright Star.’ 

If, then, it is allowed that Keats 
was advancing in all that consti- 
tuted his glory as an artist, and 
that, had he lived to the average 
age of man, he would have per- 
fected his hold on that direct sim- 
plicity of method which is a trea- 
sure no true artist may forego, 
what shall we say of his progress 
and his prospect in all that con- 
stituted his value as a teacher? 
The word may startle some to 
whom Keats has seemed simply 
an imaginative youth, sometimes 
ecstatically inspired, moving for- 
ward in the world in moods intel- 
lectually and sensuously vacillating, 
and scarcely known to himself. 
And, indeed, it is easy to waste 
words in digging beneath the sur- 
face of his poetry for ethical 
meanings that were never hidden 
there; but it is quite as easy to 
undervalue his sense of what was 
due from him as a man. ‘True,’ 
he said, ‘we hate poetry that has 
a palpable design upon us, and, if 
we do not agree, seems to put its 
hands into its breeches-pocket ;’ 
but in a higher and happier mo- 
ment he said, ‘I find earlier days 
are gone by ; I find I can have no 
enjoyment in the world but con- 
tinually drinking of knowledge ; I 
find there is no worthy pursuit but 
the idea of doing some good to 
the world. Some do it with their 
society ; some with their art ; some 
with their benevolence ; some with 
a sort of power of conferring plea- 
sure and good-humour on all they 
meet ; and in a thousand ways, all 








dutiful to the command of Nature. 
There is but one way for me. The 
road lies through application, study, 
and thought. I will pursue it.’ 
Indications are not wanting that 
Keats, at one period, did, indeed, 
turn all his heart to the love of 
philosophy. He was never a weak- 
ling ; his earliest prose quite clearly 
proves that the romantic boy, who 
seemed to live in a world of naiads 
and sirens, might have reached 
distinction in any—the most aus- 
tere—literary walk. Year after 
year feeling and experience did 
their work with him. Perhaps his 
political leanings were primarily 
towards Toryism (he did not join 
very heartily in Hunt’s assaults on 
the Liverpool-Castlereagh admin- 
istration) ; and perhaps his ulti- 
mate political opinions were influ- 
enced by personal friendships, and 
accentuated by the abuse he re- 
ceived at the hands of Tory organs. 
Perhaps, too, at the beginning, 
and, indeed, even until the end, 
he overrated the Paradise of Sensa- 
tion in contrast with the Paradise 
of Mind: 


‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know.’ 
Certainly he did not join Shelley 
on his moral side in hatching every 
year a new universe down to his 


death. But Keats was far from in- 


different to the problems of human 
life and destiny. By gradual tran- 
sition he was daily rising to where 
the ‘burden of the mystery’ no 
longer weighs on us. Here is moral 
teaching which, though concrete, 
not abstract, in expression, is pos- 
sessed of almost philosophic de- 
finiteness : 


‘Stop and consider! Life is but a day, 
A fragile dew-drop, on its perilous way 
From a tree's summit; a poor Indian's 

sleep, 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous 
steep 
Of Montmorenci, Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
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‘The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

A laughing school-boy, without grief or 
care, 

Riding the springy branches of an elm.’ 


It may be true that Keats’s mind, 
with its loving yearning after love- 
liness, seemed always to have a 
look southwards. Or it may be 
true that his whole nature, satu- 
rated in sensuousness, appeared ‘ to 
follow, like the sunflower, the sun 
constantly,’ and to fly from the 
chill north, unvisited by the sun’s 
rays. But Keats could look stead- 
fastly on the gray shadows of life : 
‘ Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never 

known ; 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 


groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray 
hairs ; 

Where youth grows pale and spectre- 

thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to- 

morrow.’ 

Keats knew the full bitterness 
of the shadowed valley. About 
his own steps there fell but too 
frequently the beat of misery’s 
many feet. On him also, however, 
wrapped in poetic luxury, the 
storm and stress of city life weighed 
heavily. Even by stern poverty 
itself he was not wholly unvisited. 
Perhaps he fled to his ideal world 
from the very fangs of London 
misery. Certainly as much may 
be said for his first great and obvi- 
ous imitator, Hood, whose ‘ Whims 
and Oddities’ were not more hu- 
morfully spontaneous than de- 
signed as foils to the excesses of 
a sympathetic temperament which, 
in view of the thousand sore trials 
of life, sometimes steeped the poet 
to the lips in pathos. Within that 
Chamber of Maiden Thought, into 
which Keats had but newly entered 
when his end came, he felt the 
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atmosphere heavy with the sobs of 
the multitudes of the oppressed ; 
and to him, as to Seneca, the voice 
of the suffering was sacred, and 
seemed, through the mist of good 
and evil, to goup to God. Out of 
the darkened passages in the man- 
sion of life he saw no outlet ; but 
he believed he would one day see 
his way there clearly, for he knew 
the veil of so much mystery, be- 
hind who-e folds he walked dark- 
ling, must yet be drawn aside. 
He says, ‘ Tothis point was Words- 
worth come, as far as I can con- 


ceive, when he wrote Zintern Abbey; 


and it seems to me his genius is ex- 
plorative of those dark passages. 
Now, if we live and go on thinking, 
we too shall explore them. He is 
a genius, and superior to us in so 
far as he can, more than we, make 
discoveries and shed a light on 
them.’ 

Perhaps, as Keats himself hinted, 
the chance of leaving the world 
suddenly impressed a sense of his 
duties upon him. We may some- 
times see what self-reproaches were 
wrung from him at but too oppor- 
tune moments. How soon Keats 
would have risen above the bias of 
his own nature to the heights of a 
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great purpose, we may not know. 
Already in the fragment ‘ Hyperion’ 
(of which, for the sooth, the Zain- 
burgh could not advise the comple- 
tion) we see him sitting at the feet 
of Milton, than whom no man held 
his fantasy under stronger com- 
mand. Keats was a true heir of 
Shakespeare’s early fancy: would 
he have inherited something of 
Shakespeare’s maturer imagination? 
We know that he was learning to 
know and love the early Italian 
poets: would he at length have 
put by his fretful restlessness and 
stood where Dante sat, and laved 
his tired forehead in the same river 
of resignation? We may not know; 
but at least we see him, before the 
completion of his twenty-third year, 
already conscious that the ‘ Infant 
Chamber of Sensation,’ wherein he 
at first thought to delay for ever, 
must very soon be abandoned. 
This at least is certain, and it is 
much: ‘I take poetry to be the 
chief, yet there is something else 
wanting....I find earlier days are 
gone by....I find there is no 
worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good to the world.... 
There is but one way for me....I 
will pursue it.’ 











